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IDEAL SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


MacCLINTOCK’S THE PHILIPPINES $0.40 


Consisting of short descriptive chapters on the 
principal islands of the Philippines, and their prov- 
inces and towns, this book gives information in regard 
to their history, the manners and customs of the inhab- 
itants, and the products, manufactares, and exports 
of the islands. The book is profusely illustrated with 
excellent half-tones from photographs, and is supplied 
with several colored maps. 


HALL’S HOMERIC STORIES . $0.40 


The pure and highly imaginative tales of Homer, 
adapted in this book for elementary reading, will prove 
both entertaining and profitable for children, and will 
explain the numerous references to the Iliad and to the 
O lyssey so often found in literature. The style of the 
narrative is clear and simple, and will both arouse the 
pupil’s interest and hold his attention. The book is 
profusely illustrated, largely from the works of celebra- 


ted painters and sculptors. 


ABBOTT’S A Boy on a Farm................. $0.45 
BAKEWELL’S True Fairy Stories............ 35 
BALDWIN’S Fairy Stories and Fables....... 
Fifty Famous Stories Retold................ 
BRADISH’S Stories of Country Life..... .... .40 
CARPENTER’S Geographical Reader —Asia.. .60 
EGGLESTON’S Stories of Great Americans for 
Stories of American Life and Adventure... .50 
GUERBER’S Story of the Thirteen Colonies... .65 
Story of the Great Republic......... asane-ss .65 
KROUT’S Two Girls in China,................ .45 
McCULLOUGH’S Little Stories for Little 
PITMAN’S Stories of-Old France............. 
PYLE’S Prose and Verse for Children......... .40 
SIMMS’S Child .30 
VAN BERGEN’S Story of China.............. -60 
WOOD’S The Children’s First Story Book..... .25 


SMYTHE’S REYNARD THE FOX $0.30 


Presents the old “ Reineke Fuchs” in simplified 
form for elementary reading. In constructing the story, 
the author told each chapter to her class of children 
from day to day, and noted down the pupils’ own words 
as theyretold ittoher. It is therefore given in the very 
form that appeals most to the young reader. The illus- 
trations are numerous and spirited, portraying vividly 
the action of the story. 


HORNE AND SCOBEY’S STORIES 
OF GREAT ARTISTS . . $0.40 


This book offers stories of the lives of great artists 
which will make a delightful and valuable addition to 
the ordinary course of study. A specially noteworthy 
feature of the book is its numerous attractive and ar 
tistic reproductions of the best paintings of all times. 
These will aid materially in arousing the interest of the 
child, and in leading him to recognize and appreciate the 
beautiful in art. 


Our list includes over 100 other volumes of supplementary reading 
on all subjects. Send for complete illustrated descriptive catalogue. 
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GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


By Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. S. DRAPER, H. S. TARBELL. 


WITH DEBATE. 


Paper ; 148 pages. Price, 20 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Chicago : 378 Wabash Avenue. 


FOR THE BEST TEXT-BOOKS 


Houston, Texas; étc., etc. Sample copies for 30 cents each. Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, Boston, New York, Chicago. 


IN ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND GRAITIIAR, examine Dunton & Kelley’s Induc- 
tive Course in English, consisting of— First Book for Third and Fourth Grades; 
Language Lessons for Grammar Grades ; English Grammar for Grammar Schools. 
Recently adopted for Cities of Cambridge, Holyoke, Everett, Mass.; New Haven, Conn.; Bradford, Pa.; Paterson, N. J.; Columbus, Neb. ; 
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_ Several points of view, historical, economic, mathematica’, and geo. 


INTRODUCTION TO 
THE STUDY OF COMMERCE 


By Frepertck R. Crow, Ph.D., State Normal School, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin. Illustrated by charts and dia- 
grams. $1.25. 

This text treats of trade and commerce, the mechanism 

and process of exchange, and commercial geography. 

“A book full of information of a sort which should be more 


widely spread, presented in a clear manner, It is admirably 
adapted to serve as the basis of a course on business treated from 


£raphical.” —L. WHITNEY, State Normal School, Plymouth, N. H. 


BUSINESS LAW 


By Tuomas Ragesurn Wuire, B.L., LL.B., Lecturer on 
Law in the University of Pennsylvania. $1.25. 


The book gives the elementary principles of law involved 
in the more common business transactions, clearly stated 
and free from technicality. 


“For rare good jadgment displayed inthe choice of the kind 
of legal knowledge that will be of most advantage to the practical 
business man, for the easy, natural, and sensible development and 
arrangement of the subject, as well as for the simple, concise, and 
dignified language employed, the book is altogether admirable.” 
—JAMES M. MILNE, Cortland, N. Y. 


INTRODUCTION TO 
THE STUDY OF ECONOMICS 
By Cuaries Jesse Butiock, Ph. D., Assistant Profes- 
sor of Economics, Harvard University. Revised 
edition. $1.28. 
A broad discussion of the principles of economics, with 
special reference to economic and monetary history of the 
United States. 


“The author has combined the practical with the theoretical 
with rare success. No other text-book treats so wide a range of 
topics in a connected and systematic manner. The explanations 
are so clear as to be readily intelligible to the beginner in eco- 
nomics.”— F. SPENCER BALDWIN, Boston University. 
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STRATHEGICAL VALUE OF PORTO 


While we may contemplate with gratifi- 
cation the value to ourselves, commer- 
cially, of this one of our water reached 
possessions, events are moving so rapidly 
Panama and elsewhere in Sou.h America 
that Porto Rico’s value to us, strategic- 


ally, has become a matter of prime impor- 
tance, 

in his inaugural address, September, 
1901, Governor Hunt pointed out the sig- 
nificance of the island’s position. He 
said: ‘“Transporiation lines will multiply 
as relations grow more intimate, and the 
harbors of Porto Rico shouid coniribute 
to this commercial expansion.” And 
President McKinley, in his memorahe 
speech at Buffalo, said:— 

“Our capacity to produce has developed 
s0 enormously and our products have so 
multiplied that the probiem of more mar- 
kets requires Our urgent and immediate 
attention. Only a broad and enlightened 
policy will keep what we have. No other 
policy will get more. In these times of 
marvelous business energy and gain we 
ought to be looking to the future, 
strengthening the weak places in our in- 
dustrial and commercial systems, that we 
may be ready for any storm or strain.” 

In this pregnant paragraph President 
MeKinley was referrifig particularly to 
the need of expanding our trade with 
South America. 

The strategic value of Porto Rico to the 
United States lies in its position on the 
map, which gives the island the control of 
‘the situation of the entire Atlantic tropics, 
The city of San Juan, with its fine harbor, 
while 1,380 miles from New York, is only 
960 miles from Panama, measured from 
Colon, the Atlantic port of the new repub- 
lic. The Mona passage, traversed by the 
ships of all nations, is only 120 miles dis- 
tant by water travel from San Juan. The 
Windward passage is only 450 miles dis- 
tant to the west. Steamships from New 
York to Panama would pass thus near and 
could make San Juan a port of call with- 
out incurring much delay. 

The fact that Porto Rico practically con- 
trols all steamship routes of the Atlantic 
tropics, the Carribbean Sea, .and the West 
Indies, and also that the island could con- 
trol all the cable communications of that 
part of the world, measures its geograph- 
ical strategic value. 

An American fleet stationed at San 
Juan would control not only the West In- 
dies, the Carribbean Sea, and the Atlantic 
ecasis of South and Central America, but 
also the European steamship routes, the 
channels and passages of the Atlantic 
tropics, and would thus become the ad- 
vance guard and sentinel of the advancing 
Tnited States in the water south of us. A 
fleet so stationed would also be within 
easy call for the protection, when neces- 
sary, of our world controlling Isthmian 
canal. 

The physical geography of the island, 
with its many channels and natural har- 
bors, especially adapts the city of San 
Juan for service as a naval station and 
base. Geographical locaticn and physical 
features have conspired in form’ng Porto 
Rico, and especially San Juan, into a nat- 
ura] and ‘deal strategic stronghold. . 

Schenectady. Walter J. Ballard. 
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Away up high in the Rocky Mountains 
there is found a small plant, the root of 
which has proven a wonderfully quick 
cure for coughs, catarrh, hoarseness, and 
indigestion. It is known as the Colorado 
Cough and Catarrh Root. 
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To Present Subscribers 


Cut out coupon No. 2 and write your 
name and address in spaces at bottom 


Sixteen Pages 


To New Sutscribers 


That teachers may have the advan- 
tage of these valuable articles, we make 


the following offer to mew subscribers 
whose names are not now on our lists: 


Cut out coupon No. 1 and send direct 
to the home office with fifty cents (stamps 
will be accepted). In return we will 
send the JouRNAL oF EpucatTion for 
four months. 


of the coupon ; then hand the same to 
some person not now a subscriber to 
the JouRNAL who will fill out the remain- 
ing spaces and send direct to the home 
office with fifty cents (stamps will be ac- 
cepted). We will send the JOURNAL to 
the new subscriber for four months and 
will credit your subscription two months 


To Any Teacher 


Send us a list of persons to whom you think the above four months’ offer will 
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PATIENT ALL DAY. 


Give me joy, give me joy, O my friends! 
For once in my life has a day 

Passed over my head and out of my sight, 
And my soul bas naught to unsay. 

No queruleus word to the fair little child 
Who drew me from study to play; 

No fretful reply to the hundred and one 
Who question me, gravely and gay; 

No word to the beggar I fain would take back, 
No word to the debtor at bay; 

No angry retorts to.those who misjudge, 
And desire not a nay, but a yea; 

No word, though [ know I remember them all, 
Which I would, if I could, e’er unsay. 

Give me joy, give me joy, O my friends, 
For the patience that lasted all day! 

—A. D. T. Whitney. 


VIM. 


Did you tackle the trouble that came your way 
With a resolute heart and cheerful, 
Or hide your face from the light of day 
With a craven soul and fearful? 
Oh, a trouble’s a ton, or a trouble’s an ounce, 
Or a trouble is what you make it. 
And it isn’t the fact that you’re hurt that counts, 
‘But only how did you take it. 
—Selected. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


SUPERINTENDENT L, E. Mc Ginngs, Steelton, Pa : 
The dullest pupil in your room, as a rule, demands 
your kindest consideration, every day in the year. 

SUPERINTENDENT J, A. Pirman, Marlborough, 
Mass. : An efficient teaching iorce must ever be the 
chief factor in the successful work of any system of 


schools, 


Stare SUPERINTENDENT NaTHan ©, SCHAEFFER: 
The child’s restless observation instead of being 
ignored or checked should be diligently ministered 
to and made as accurate as possible. 


SUPERINTENDENT J. H. Tomutn, Shelbyville, Ind. : 
The teacher must possess knowledge, philosophy, 
and pedagogy, and above all he must be honest, con- 


on and earnest if the school is to be success- 
ul. 


Grorge S. Weuts, California: —A cynic once 
said in speaking of a boy’s chance in the race of life: 
“If he escape the elementary school teacher his 
chances are good.” I would say if the teacher can 
‘scape machine requirements and grow as God 
started her, the pupil meed not escape her. 

Prestpent G. Stanuey The good citizen 
should know the laws and institutions of his town; 
should pay his taxes cheerfully, promptly, and com- 
pletely; should attend caucuses and help to steer 
Sool men in and bad men out of candidacies; if 
soucht for an office, he should accept it, however 
humble. He should speak out when things go wrong. 
He should adorn his home with flowers and shrubs, 
keep his paths shoveled, and sanded when 


A CREED TU LIVE BY. 


BY SENATOR GEORGE F. HOAR. 

My creed in general is this:— 

First—I believe that the great things that have 
been gained in these countless ages in which men 
have been dwelling on this planet—and I think that 
we have gained great things—have been accom- 
plished by a very slow growth indeed. So let us 
have the patience of (tod. 

Second—lI believe that things are tending toward 
what is good and not toward what is bad. 

Third—I believe implicitly that the desires of 
the American people are for justice and righteous- 
ness, however much they may be misled at tims. 
The permanent things are the stars and the sun, and 
not the clouds or the dust. 


THE DISPARAGEMENT OF MEMOR Y.—(U1.) 


BY ALBERT SALISBURY, 
Whitewater {Wis.| Norma! School. 
By one of those striking oscillations of thought 
and opinion which characterize the history of the 
human mind, we have passed from an undue exalta- 


_ tion of memory to the opposite extreme, a mischiev- 


ous extreme as I conceive it. How is this important 
but excessive swing to be explained? What has be- 
trayed the pedagogy of this generation into such a 
unanimous and contagious disparagement of so 


- fundamental an activity? I think the error begins, 


largely at least, in a failure to distinguish between 


“learning by heart” and “learning by rote.’ Learn- 


ing by heart means, or should mean, learning thor- 
oughly, learning with the whole heart, learning with 
such energy that the result is permament; the thing 


learned becomes a part of ourselves. Surely no one 


can disparage or discourage this sort of acquisition 
and maintain a reputation for sanity. But learning 
by rote is another thing; it is mere verbal memory, 
involving a literal reproduction of words, and often 
of words only. This is the process which causes 
words to become not symbols, but substitutes for 
ideas. And this is clearly and only evil. The at- 
tempt to educate a child mainly by exercising this 
verbal memory is another case of giving him a stone 
when he asks for bread. This it is which was the 
bane of schoolroom practice for centuries. And a 
rather sudden awakening to the fruitlessness of it 
was the prime cause of our going to the other ex- 
treme of disparaging all memorizing in study. 

In the attempt to forestall the undesirable result 
of words without understanding, we resort to the 
doubtful device of forbidding the pupil to use the 
language of the text. “Tell it in your own lan- 
guage,” we demand; when, too often, he has no 
language of his own, or at least none that is ade- 
quate or accurate. And so we set the pupil ts 
floundering in a mire of muddled concepts and ill- 
assorted words. Far better would it be to clear up 
his ideas and bring the thought before him so dis- 
tinctly that even the language of the book will be- 
come his own. The default is in clear ideas and not 
in language. In a laudable effort to get away from 
the old verbal memorizing, magnifying symbols to 
the neglect of the ideas symbolized, we have drifted 
into a new trouble; and our last condition is but 
little better than the first. The memory of school 
children seems to have become debilitated, and pupils 
have gone “on a strike” against the severe concen- 
tration of mind which is involved in learning any- 
thing “by heart.” 

Where, then, lies the remedy? How are we ever 
to find and choose the true path, restoring rational, 
analytic memory to its due place in the schoolroom, 
while avoiding the old and fatal mistake of mer? 
word-mongering, and making fruitful acquisition 
possible by the firmness of its foundations? | Of 
eourse, the first step lies in recognizing the situa- 


tion which we are in, and discerning what the 
réal results have been of our too undiscriminat- 
ing reaction against the old abuse of verbal 
memory. “A fault confessed is half redressed.”’ 
And those who see myst lift up a warning 
voice already too long delayed. But in the 
way of positive, constructive effort toward securing 
&® more permanent and usable result from all our 
labor, the first remedial agency is, in a word, better 
teaching. It was cheap teaching that was so long 
content with mere verbal memorizing, learning by 


rote. It is cheap teaching now that is content with | 


partial apprehension of the lesson, and no firm grip 
of retention. If better, because more permanent, 
results are to be had from our teaching, they must 
come through better ways of bringing facts befora 
the mind, through a more intelligent and cogent use 
of association and classification. The pedagogical 
thinkers of to-day seem alive to this need of a radi- 
cal improvement in our ways of attacking new knowl- 
edye, not by mere linking of words together, but by 
clear imaging, by definite picturing of situations, and 
by firm and wide association of fact with facts, of 
new with old. 

Imagination has, as yet, by no means its proper 
place in teaching. Let any teacher of a Bible class, 
for instance, put the average high school graduate 
to the test by asking evidence of a clear imaging of 
the situation, in almost any lesson in even the sim- 
plest narrative portions of the Book, and he will be 
simply disheartened by the outcome. Perhaps no 
teaching is so unsatisfactory in its tangible results as 
Sunday school teaching; for there we have illus- 
trated, in these days, the full, undisguised result of 
our latter day slackness in the matter of retention 
and reproduction. 

We should always be demanding of the pupil, 
“How do you conceive that situation, or that rcla- 
tion: how do you picture it?’ ‘That will bring 
definiteness of some sort to begin with; and definite- 
ness of any sort, even if.erroneous, is better than the 
nebulous indefiniteness which is the common rule. 
And we should train the pupil to be always asking 
himself concerning amy new matter of reading or 
-study, “Where have I met this, or anything related 
to it, before?” Nothing is likely to come before his 
mind, in books at least, which has not its anteced- 
ents or analogues somewhere in his, former learning. 
These should be made to spring up im his mind by 
way of recognition and welcome to the new ideas 
claiming attention. So the teacher, in the recitation, 
should always be demanding, “Where have you met 
anything like this before? What have you already 
learned to which this new fact or proposition has any 
relationship?” ‘Thring, in his “Theory and Practice 
of Teaching,” happily defines a fool as “a person 
who doesn’t use the sense he has got.” Tried by this 
test how many of our pupils.will evade that classi- 
fication? That is the heart-rending thing about our 
daily work; our pupils do “not use the sense they 
have got,” or might justly be expected to have. 

In one way, of course, forgetting is a useful and 
necessary thing. To remember all one’s mental ex- 
periences would be calamitous. The process of for- 
getting is naturally one of selection, a dropping of 
that which is least essential to our after lives. But 
this selection will not take place in an advantageous 
way unless we take care, at the proper time, to fasten 
the vitals facts past all danger of elimination. 

I am not forgetting about “interest.” Of cours? 
there must be interest, interest in the subject 
studied, and not simply interest in the performance 
and devices of the instructor; but there must also be 
conscious effort on the part of the learner, some tug 
of will,—first, dowards clear apprehension, and sec- 
ondly, towards accurate retention. 

Finally, comes the need for that of which both 
pupils and teachers ere often impatient, adequate 
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repetition and reproduction. It was an evil day when 
periodic reviews went out of fashion. For myself, in 
the past two or three years I have retumed partially 
to the custom of my old college teachers, over here 

Milton, and require each day some resume of the 
previous day’s lesson, adding to this a written review 
lesson, or “test,” about once in three weeks. I think 
there is need, among teachers in general, of a more 
thorough-going demand for reproduction, for more 
consecutive recitation, more reviews, with less of 
choppy, scrappy dialogue, and less lecturing or 
rambling monologue on the part of the teacher. It 
used to be high commendation to say of a teacher, 
“Tle is a good drill-master.” We no longer approve 
a teacher who is a good drill-master and nothing 
more, but rather the teacher who shalt by incisive 
questioning bring his pupil to face the heart of the 
matter or difficulty, quicken him to the mastery of 
it, and then hold him to a clinching of it in both the 
understanding and the memory. 

One difficulty with our pupils lies in the slackness 
of their voluntary attention. They have heard that 
it is the teacher’s duty to be interesting; and they 
expect school, and all the rest of life, to be a “picnic.”’ 
Teachers are partly to blame for this, but not wholly. 
Parents are even more at fault; and much must be 
charged up to the general lassitude and optimism 
of an easy-going age. We need nothing so much as 
the courage and skill to call our pupils to a more 
strenuous ideal of siudy, as of life, to the looking 
upon study as a fight which they may surely win by 
vigor and right direction of endeavor. 

Another truth ought to be kept more clearly in 
mind by the teachers of children. The period of 
greatest plasticity is not more than ten or twelve 


years in duration. From six to sixteen the mechan- 


ieal, verbal memory is at its best. After about six- 
teen, its strength begins to wane, and the rational, 
analytic memory must take its place. ‘The ‘current 
disparagement of memory has led us to undervalue 
this “tar-bucket memory.” We have poured scorn 
upon it as almost an unworthy thing. No mistake 
could be worse. First of all, we should utilize this 
tenacious verbal memory to the full while it lasts. 
“Make hay while the sun shines.” And, secondly, we 
should keep it alive by exercise as long as we pos- 
sibly can. Professor James D. Butler, well known 
to’'all Wisconsin, verging towards ninety years of age, 
is still able to commit to memory the old Greek 
poems in the original. True, he is a phenomenon, 
but he exemplifies the possibility of keeping verbal 
memory alive by constant use. 

There are certain things which every child should 
not fail to accomplish during those plastic years. 
First ofall, the learning to spell. If he doesn’t learn 
to spell before sixteen, the business will go hard with 
him. So with all else that we term the drudge-work 
of memory, the tables of arithmetic, the Latin para- 
digms, ete. All this is no drudgery at the proper 
time. But also of greatest importance is the storing 
of the mind in the plastic years with the gems of lit- 
erature. No matter if they are not fully undrstood 
or appreciated. The power of quotation in afier | f- 
is not only a joy and a privilege, but of great prac:i- 
cal advantage. It is a power and an accomplish- 
ment. But almost every bit of literature that I can 
quote, from ‘ “‘Thanatopsis” down, was learned, by ac- 
cident, 1 may say, in the district school days. I 
blame my teachers still that they did not fill me up 
with a great quantity of what teachers now call 
“memory gems.” It would have been worth more to 
me than most of what they did do. 

This, then, is my contention, that the teachers of 
this generation, and especially of this decade, in their 
reaction against the old-time mechanical and slavis' 
learning by rote, have carelessly and indolently 
swung to the opposite extreme of disparaging and 
neglecting memory as a whole. As a result, pupils 
in general, young and old, have come to look upon 
all demand for accurate or permanent memorizing 
as unnecessary and unkind. We have re-assured 
ourselves, in this wholesale neglect, with the mis- 
taken notion that memory is less needful in this than 
in former ages, and by a very questionable estima- 
tion of the occult value of forgotten knowledge. We 


have thus neglected to utilize the plastic period of 
life to its due extent for fixing firmly in mind those 
many useful but uninteresting facts which are in- 
dispensable to intelligent and efficient life in later 
years, 

There is need for another re-action, not towards 
the old addiction to rote-memory, but towards a 
more discriminating and scientific estimation of the 
true place and value of memory in education. Then 
all teachers of every grade and station need to study 
more thoroughly the psychological and physiological 
conditions of retention and reproduction, to the end 
that there may be less waste of time and energy in 
school life and more permanent and fruitful results 
from all our toil. And, all the while, we need to 
keep in mind the inexorable truth that new acquisi- 
tion of any real sort is possible only through reten- 
tion and constant recall and use of former acquisi- 
tions. Even pupils must, somehow, be made to feel 
that their cheerful and wneoncerned shedding of 
knowledge after examinations are passed is a waste- 
ful and suicidal misuse of opportunity. It is time 
to tone up our teaching in these particulars, and to 
niake more stringent demands on our youth for the 
right organization and retention of the subject mat- 
ter in which they are instructed at so great an ex- 
penditure of time and money. 


MIDWINTER. 


BY WILLIAM WHITMAN BAILEY, BROWN UNIVERSITY. 

To know the real winter one must go into the 
woods. There only does she throw off. all restraint 
and exhibit her caprices. To be sure, we may all 
learn somewhat from our gardens and city streets. 
Now and then Nature comes to town for a little out- 
ing, as she has this week. Then she may show us 
all her jewels. Our garden becomes fairy land; 
palaces of delight flashing with a thousand jewels 
arise as suddenly as the mansion of Aladdin. The 
humblest objects are at once glorified. A e'cthes- 
line becomes a rope of glass, each budding branch a 
necklace of fire-opals, surviving berries are trans- 
formed to strings and pendants of precious stones. 
We look through a maze of interlacing branches 
flashing with iridescent brilliants. The trim birch- 
tree becomes a knight of the Holy Grail, some 
Lohengrin in spotless silver armor. The tropics, 
with their glory of palms and cycads and orchids, 
show nothing so gorgeous as this. Indeed, it would 
be bevond belief had we not all seen it. Usually 
such a scene is very transient, but this time we have 
had an extra performance. It gives one a chance to 

visit the most sacred shrines. 
sut winter offers still other unique attractions. 

Says Maurice de Guerrin: “Tt has snowed all night. 
| have been to look at our primroses; each of them 
had its small load of snow and was burying its head 
under the burden. These pretty flowers, with their 
rich color, had a charming effect under their white 
hoods. IL saw whole tufts of them roofed over by a 
single block of snow; all these laughing flowers thus 
shrouded and leaning one upon another made me 
think of a group of young girls surprised by a wave 
and sheltering under a white cloth.” 

This must have been a late spring storm that the 
poet described, as primroses, even in France, are not 
winter flowers. But any one with a bit of fancy 
will see for himself pictures as graphic. 

Follow that Undine-chen—or streamlet—now es- 
caped from the tutelage of Uncle Kubleborn. See 
how it meanders down the valley—fringed with 
jewel-sown ferns. Even now it is singing some 
pleasant story of the summer-tide, a tale of meadow- 
sweet, of lily and wild-rose. Who ean catch this sub- 
tle music? 

Occasionally our stream—where free of ice—will 
dimple and taugh. On the still pools, still float 
the leaf-gondolas. The frolickers Have abandoned 
them for more seasonable sports. There are mar- 
velous caves beside the brook, hung with glittering 
stalactites. 

Indeed, there is now much to see. The tracery 
of branches—either ice-coated, or muffled in snow: 


the drooping tassels of alder, birch, and hazel; the 
persistent scarlet berries of ilex, or the black ones 
of green-brier. On every tree, too, on a damp day, 
ene will note the green incrustations—espeeially 
on the north-east sides. Moisture incites these 
algae to vigorous life and multiplication. Often it 
seems as if the tree had received a dab of green 
paint. 

Again, let us lift a seale of ice from the pond or 
stream, and gather some of the floating, hair-like 
filaments—the “green mantle of the standing pool.’’ 
Under a lens these reveal forms of exquisite beauty. 
i ncidentally, we will view among them a little moral 
wherein is travestied our own human comedy. | 

Just “about this time,” as the old almanacs used 
to say, is a busy period with Nature. She must rock 
and fondle her sleeping buds. Many a plan does 
she, the hopeful mother, contrive for these, her 
progeny. We are apt to conceive of plants as really 
dormant in winter. Many of them, however, are 
preparing great schemes for the spring campaign. 
Now is the time when the commissariat is studicd. 
A committee of ways and means holds daily sessions. 


SALARY STUDIES.—(XV1.) 


IOWA. 


State Superintendent R. C. Barrett has this to say 
in his last report. They are rimging words and 
timely:—_ 

The subject.of teachers’ wages deserves the most 
thoughtful and considerate attention of the people 
of Iowa. Flaming forges, smoking chimneys, whir- 
ring wheels of industry tell of prosperity. Larger 
granaries, increaseds herds of cattle, and open bank 
accounts bespeak greater comfort and happiness for 
the people. The general prosperity of the country, 
and especially in Iowa, which has brought to labor 
in general a fair increase in wages, has not materially 
affected the wages of teachers. 

Great private corporations, recognizing the in- 
creased expense of living, often voluntarily increase 
the wages of their employees. The sbate has made 
increased appropriations for the maintenance of col- 
legiate faculties and increased the annual salaries 
of supreme and district judges. This is only just. 

A reduction of the number of male teachers dur- 
ing the past year shows a slight advance in the aver- 
age monthly salary paid, but an increased number of 
female teachers shows a slight decrease in the 
monthly salary. In twenty years the monthly salary 
paid teachers has risen only forty-three cents a year 
for men, and fourteen cents for women. 

The average daily salary paid to teachers of all 
classes, including principals and superintendents in 
this state for each working day in the year, has for 
years-been less than one dollar. This is found by 
dividing the total amount (5,981,652) paid teachers 
by (19,203) the number of teachers necessary to 
supply the schools, and this quotient by (313) the 
number of working days in the year. 

The average annual salary paid teachers in the 
cities of the state having eight thousand or more 
population, according to the report of the national 
commissioner of education is $470.88. This is only 
one-half the amount paid in California, and lower 
than any other state north of the Ohio and west of 
the Mississippi river. Of the states of Alabama, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Tenne:- 
see, and Texas, only the first-named pays a lower 
salary in cities of the above-named class. 

For the four-year period ending last September, 
nearly seventeen hundred men abandoned teaching 
in this state. Normal school principals and presi- 
dents report a comparatively small number of in- 
quiries concerning normal courses, Our president 
reports fifty letters regarding commercial and ‘busi- 
ness to one for the normal course. 


The very general complaint is that a sufficient. 


number of teachers may not be had to supply the 
schools.. The young people claim that they find it 
not only more remunerative to engage in other work, 
but pleasanter. 

Entering into the salary question is the question 
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of matrimony. Marriage is regarded as a divine 
ordinance in Christian nations, and even to retain 
teachers there is not likely to be legal restraint. 

So long as women teach, and they should not be 
limited in numbers, nor excluded on account of age 
or conjugal relation, since capacity to teach is neither 
conferred nor taken away by marriage nor anything 
else save fitness alone, so long may jit be expected 
that the inexperienced teacher to a greater or less 
extent will continue to enter the ranks of the pro- 
fession annually. Thirty-seven hundred and five 
teachers without experience were licensed during the 
past year. These possess‘ in rich abundance the 
vigor, charm, energy, sweetness, and beauty of youth, 
hut lack suecessful experience, which largely fixes 
the salary. 

‘The average age of applicants for certificates is the 
came to-day as it was twenty years ago. This tells 
the story of the constant change of teachers. Rarely 
‘s a teacher onee licensed ever excluded. <If she 
abandons the profession it is a voluntary act. 

‘he railroad companies of the state employ 37,836 
nen, to whom they pay annually $22,253,822.79, or 
nearly double the average daily compensation paid 
teachers. I cannot think that our citizens believe 
it requires a higher order of skill to do the work of 
the average railway employee than it does to train 
the hand, stimulate the brain, ‘and inculcate into the 
very soul the everlasting principles of right and 
truth. 

When we comprehend that the lessons taught 
reach beyond the veil which separates time from 
eternity, we begin to understand something of this 
great problem of teachers. 

Doubtless hundreds enter the profession for the 
love of the work or the good they can do. They pos- 
sess the spirit of all great teachers, and we honor and 
respect them. Their reward is not measured by the 
salary paid. We must always, however, in dealing 
with so practical a question, take cognizance of facts 
and conditions. Where there are hundreds of this 
class there are thousands who, like men engaged in 
other professions, are anxious to succeed financially 
as well as professionally. The retention of success- 
ful teachers is not probable unless the period of em- 
ployment for which they are efficient is lengthened, 
and the salary made equivalent to that paid in other 
lines of work. Both are possible, but not probable, 
so long as the incompetent can so easily gain admis- 
sion to the ranks. 

In the business world an inexperienced laborer 
receives a lower salary than the experienced. This 
is a general rule, and is applied in a most practical 
way by those employing teachers. Experience of a 
high order should never be overlooked by boards in 
employing teachers and fixing salaries. 

The apprentice system which formerly took the 
boy or girl at an early age and taught him or her 
in the office, shop, or store, is now seldom followed. 
The business college or college of pharmacy, of den- 
tistry, or mechanics, or schools of technology now 
teach in a more thorough and practical manner, and 
as a consequence the graduates of such schools are 
more fairly remunerated than were those trained in 
the old way. Normal or teachers’ training schools 
are designed to give the young men and young wo- 
men of the country practical instruction and drill in 
practice-teaching under skilled critics. 

To provide schools in which those who contem- 
plate teaching may be trained in practice teaching, 
as well as given instruction in theory, should be the 
anxious and eager purpose of the state. Since the 
law now requires children to attend school, the peo- 
ple may demand educated teachers. 

Unfortunately, I think, there has been drawn into 
the salary discussion the question of more normal 
schools. It were as well to argue that the building 
of more colleges, academies, and high schools wh'ch 
furnish four times as many teachers will lower the 
wages, as to contend that more normal schools will 
hot aid in the solving of this problem. The diffusion 
of knowledge among the people is very essential, and 
in doing this the trained teacher will always be a 
‘trong factor. It may be that Iowa will not soon 


(Continued on page 57.) 


MANNERS AND MORALS.—(1.) 


BY A. FE. WINSHIP. 


ETIQUETTE. 
I ete: no patience with the talk about there being 
too many things taught in the schools. No one has 
yet made a criticism of the “too many things,” who 
has given a reputable argument against the num- 
ber of studies. It is beginning at the wrong end. 
In the elementary schools variety, brevity, and 
intensity are essentials. The waste and the mistakes 
are in the too long lessons in the old things, the 
teaching of too much of them, and in the lack of in- 
tensity. 


Many a young man thas gone out of college into 


life only to be humiliated beyond measure becaus2 


he did not know any better than to spread butter on 
his bread. Reeently in Massachusetts a scholarly 
lawyer, a graduate of a university, a forcible debater, 
failed of a coveted public honor because he eats with 
his knife, regardless of the occasion. 

Maria Mitchell was one of the most intellectual 
women America has produced. In middle life she 
visited England and the Continent and received at- 
tentions never accorded any other unattended Ameri- 
can woman. In a letter to her sister she said: “It is 
delightful to have distinguished persons think that 
T_know so much, and to receive such attentions as I 
do because of what they think T know, but I would 
like to exchange some of the knowledge I have of 
navigation and astronomy for some of the things 
that I do not know about the rules of good society.” 

Mary a graduaie of grammar and high schools, 
even, could well afford to trade off some of the facts, 
processes, and theories he has learned for some of 
the social graces. 

There are twenty words and more that refer to 
good manners. They range all the way from man- 
ners to morals. Morals are merely the rightest k nd 
of manners. 

hese words are in four classes, grouping them- 
selves about etiquette, fashion, bearing, and behavior. 

Around etiquette are grouped courtesy, politeness, 
civility, and manners. 

Around fashion are custom, style, and grooming. 

Around bearing are carriage, gentility, and good 
breeding. 

Around behavior are demeanor, deportment, habit, 
respectability, graciousness and morals. 

Neither manners nor morals can now be taught 
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by “don’ts.” Under the Old Dispensation “Thou 
shalt not” was av ailable, but it is nearly 2,000 years 
since it was superseded by “Thou shalt.” 

In the “Thou shalt not” age there were ten 
specifications, while in the “Thou shalt” there was 
but one. 

There was slight occasion for any thinking under 
the old, but it was all thinking when the only com- 
mand was “Thou shalt love.” 

Children in the twentieth century will have 
neither good morals nor good manners on the basis 
of what they are told to do or not to do. Neither 
will it avail to tell them why they are to do or not 
to do. They need suggestions and then they must 
be left to make the applications for themselves to a 
great estent. ‘These articles are intended merely as 
suggestive along the twenty lines indicated by the 
words as classified above. 

Remember that these are merely suggestive. 
Teacher and pupils should think much farther than 
these articles lead them. 

Etiquette is the ticketing of a person as socially 
admissible. It labels him. It says that he meets 
the requirements of social authority. It recognizes 
that there is such authority. 

Primarily, etiquette means that a small piece of 
paper has been pinned on with a sharp stick. 

Stick is the suggestion. 

You buy “on tick” socially. 

Etiquette gives you social credit. 

Etiquette in the very name says that you have 
prestige, that you are distinguished. 

tiquette is the price set for social recognition. 

There could be no such thing as etiquette if there 
were not a written or unw ritten ceremonial code for 
good society. 

It may be carried too far, most good things ever 
are, but it is as important to have some measure for 
social credit as it is to have a multiplication_table. 

The first lesson in good manners, and it is really 
the only indispensible lesson, is a knowledge of what 
etiquette means, that there must be some price set 
upon admission to good society. 

Whether or not you follow these lessons any fur- 
ther, be sure that you give your class a bright, ani- 
mated, suggestive lesson on the what and why of 
etiquette. 


Che best political economy is the care and culture of men. 


COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


CARLYLE’S ESSAY ON BURNS.—(CII.) 


What does Carlyle say of the humor of Burns? 
What other “lighter” qualities does he possess? 
What character do these give to his poetry? 
What are Burns’ most inspired pieces? 
What is the quality of the sentiment of his poetry? 
What shows them te be the true song? 
What is their outward expression ? 
What. is their range? 
Why should Burns’ influence on literature depend 
on his songs? 
How does his influence affect his readers? 
What great change marks English literature s:nce 
the time of Burns? 
What had Burns to do with that change? 
What is the national quality of Burns’ poetry? 
What danger threatened Scottish literature? 
What restored it to its own rank? 
What part of the life of Burns was his poetry? 
How does Carlyle describe the life of Burns as he 
introduces it in the second half of his essay? 
What did Burns fail to achieve in his life that he 
protnised in his poetry? 
What purposes divided his will? 


—HMERSON, 


What was the result of this division of power? 

What was his great want? 

What was Burns’ parentage? 

Describe his father. 

What was Burns’ early home life? 

What was Burns’ nature while at home? 

What was the effect upon him of acquaintance 
with the world? 

When and how did he get this acquaintance? 

What was the effect of scepticism on his mind, 
and how did it come into his life? 

Describe Burns’ experience at Edinburgh. 

What-effect did it have upon him? 

Why did Burns return to home and labor? 

Wherein did he fail in his plan for his life? 

What “two good and wise actions’ does Carlyle 
concede him? 

Who were the spoilers of his attainments? 

What follows? 

Ilow does his character suffer? 

Ilow does it reflect wpon his temperament, and 
alter him? 

What was the effect wpon his work? 

What was the triumph of his soul? 

What work was the result and consolation of it? 

What might have saved Burns: (in Carlyle’s 


opinion) if he-had realized it? 


What was the great lack in the life and inspira- 
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tion of Burns? 

For all that, where does Carlyle place his failure? 

What was the great error of Burns? 

What quality had the poets who, hindered by the 
same difficulties as Burns, achieved triumphant 
success ? | 

What had their age to do with them, and that of 
Burns with him? 

What forces of character distinguished them? 

What was the morality of Burns? 

What failed Burns in his love of poetry? 

“It was necessary .... to place what was high- 
est in his nature, highest also in his life’—what is 
the significance of this statement? Did Burns make 
it the corollary of his life? 

What did poetry do for him? 

What did it fail to do for him? 

What mistake did Burns make in the division of 
his life? 

What was the mission of Burns to his generation? 

How did he fulfill his mission? 

Where should he have found his strength? 

What was the verdict of the world upon Burns? 

How has his remembrance outlived that verdict? 

What tribunal acquits dim, and will forever ac- 
quit him? 

What is your impression of Burns from this essay 
apart from his work? 

Of his work, apart from himself? 

Of the poet in relation to his work, and of his 
work in relation to the poet? 

Of his influence upon literature? 

Of his relation to his own times? 

What keeps him and his work cherished and 
remembered ? 


TRANSLATING LATIN. 


BY F. H. KIRMAYER, PH. D. 
Bridgewater [Mass.} Normal School. 


— 

Accustom vourself|to look at a Latin sentencelin 
the same way.'in whichlyou would locklat an Eng- 
lish sentencel. 

In the foregoing sentence vertical lines are in- 
serted after phrases, where you would natura'ly 
make short stops, if you were reading slowly. 

Apply this way of proceeding to Latin, e. g.:— 

Fodem temporelequites nostrillevisque armatura2 
pedites,'qui una cum iis fuerant*|, quos!primo hos- 
tium impetu'pulsos dixeram,*|cum se in castra 
reciperent,*!adversis hostibus occurrebant,*/ac rur- 
sus|in aliam partem|fugam petebant.*let calones | 
quilab decumana porta/ac summo iugo collis|nostros 
victores'flumen _ transire| conspexerant* | pracdandi 
respexissent|, et hostes|in nostris 
castris'versari vidissent,*|praecipites|fugae man- 
dabant.*|—Caesir II. 24. 

Quare vidernt,/ne sit periniquum|et non feren- 
dum,|iJlorum auctoritatem!de Cn. Pompei dignitatela 
vobis|\comproatam semper esse,|vestrum ab illis de 
eodem homine iudicium|populique Romani au¢ to:i- 
tatem|improbari,/praesertim!, cum iam|suo iure!| 
populus Reianus!in hoe homine|snam auctori atem| 
vel contra omnes,'qui dissentiant,| possit defendere,| 
propterea quod/isdem reclamantibus|vos unum il um| 
ex omnibus! delegistis,|quem|bello praedonum|prae- 
poneretis.'—Cicero, de imperio Cn. Pompei XXII. 


lamque dies!alterque dies processit|et aurae 
Vela vocant'tumidoque inflatur carbasus austro, 
His vatem adgredior dictis\ac talia quaeso:| 
Troiugenajinterpres divom|, qui numina Phoebi,, 
Qui tripodas,|Clarii laurus,| qui sidera sentis*,| 
volucrum linguas'\et praepetis omina pennae,| 
Fare age',—namque omnem cursum|mihi prospera 
dixit| 
Religio'ct cuncti suaserunt numine divi,| 
Italiam peterejet terras temptare repestas.| 
—Virgil Aen. III. 356-364. 
Postero'ac deinceps aliquot diebus|ad portas|m7io- 
prope mulierum quam virorum multitudo stetit,|aut 
suorum aliquemjaut nurtios de esloppericns,|cir- 
cumfundebantque obviis|sciscitantes,/neque avelli, 
utique al) notis,/priusquam ordine omnia inquisi:- 
sent,|poterant|; inde varios vultus|digredientium ab 


nuntiis|cerneres,|ut cuique|laeta aut tristia|nuntia- 
bantur,|gratulantisque aut consolantis|redeuntibus 
domosicircumfuses.—Livy XXIL., ¢., 7. 

The way to proceed is as follows:— 

Read the Latin in phrases (not in separate words) 
in short phrases, as indicated by the vertical lines. 
Pronounce the first phrase, then translate, pronownce 
the next phrase, then translate, and so on to the 
end, never deviating from the exact order of the 
Latin, and you wi!l find the meaning of the sentence. 
When the meaning is found it must not be left until 
it is expressed in good English. 

The translation of the first passage would be as 
follows: At the same time|our horsemen and light- 
armed footmen|who with them together had been| 
(who had been together with them) whom|by th? 
first attack of the enemy|routed I had seid,| (who, I 
had said, had been routed by the first attack of the 
enemy) when themselves into camp they betook, 
(when they retreat.d into their camp) the «nemy 
facing them they met (they met the enemy facing 
them) and againiin another direction/they sought 
flight! (and fled again in another direction) and the 
camp followers|,who|from the rear gatejamd from the 
top of the hill/our men victorious|the river to cross| 
had seen| (had seen that our men were victor.ous and 
were crossing ihe river) for the purpose of plunder- 
ing/having gone out| (having gone out for the pur- 
pose of plundering) when they had looked back|and 
the enemy!in our camp|to rummage they had seen! 
(and had seen the enemy rummaging in our camp) 
headlong!to flight they betook themselves| they fled 
headlong). 

While the work of translating proceeds, the 
yhrases which are involved or uncouth according to 
English construction are straightened out in the 
manner indicated by the clauses in the parentheses. 
When the sentence is finished, it is gone over once 
more and put into smooth English, viz.:— 

“Just at the time when our cavalry, and light- 
armed infantry who had been together with them, 
and who had been routed at the first attack of the 
enemy, as I had said, were retreating into their camp, 
they met the enemy facing them and fled in another 
direction; and the camp followers, who from the 
reargate and from the top of the hill had seen that 
our men were victorious and were crossing the 
stream, and had gone out for the purpose of plunder- 
ing, fled headlong, when they looked back and saw 
the enemy rummaging in our camp.” 

The advantages in proceeeding thus are found to 
be these:— 

1. All the pupils of the class, even if the class is 
large, can follow the one who translates, if the tians- 
lator pronounces the phrases one after another in the 
order in which he finds them, translating them liter- 
ally and occasionally gathering up what he has been 
translating, if the sentence happens to be rather 
long. (See parentheses above.) 

2. All the pupils become accustomed from the 
beginning to notice the position of Latin words and 
phrases. 

3. They see clearly what. words and phrases are 
emphatic, what constructions are unusual or irregu- 
lar as compared with English. 

4, All can see at once when and where difficulties 
arise. 

5. Herein lies the key to the difficult, but so 
much desired, accomplishment of reading at sight. 

Tt will be well to notice that the verb is‘generally 
at the end of the clause or sentence. (See *). This is 
one of the most important facts for the English- 
speaking student to remember. The German stu- 
dent has here the great advantage of finding the verb 
in Latin, usually, where he expects to find it in his 
own language Therefore the study of German will 
be very helpful in the study of Latin to the English 
student who has two-thirds of Latin in his vocabu- 
lary, but little of Latin construction. Conversely, 
the German learns to look at a Latin sentence more 
readily in the correct way, since his Syntax and the 
position of his words are so much like those of Latin, 
although his vocabulary is entirely different. 

There is no strict rule laid down for phrasing, 
some teachers may prefer short, others long phrases. 


In case that many difficulties are encountered in 
trying to find the meaning of a sentence, a thing 
which may happen in one out of fifty sentences, an 
effective help which has been proved by experience 
is given as a last resort, provided, of course, that the 
inflection of the Latin language is thoroughly, and 
the Syntax fairly, well known. No one can hope to 
translate well without a good knowledge of forms of 
inflection. 3 

This last resort is the following Hexameter:— 
Quis, quid, ubi (cui), quibus auxiliis, cur, quo modo, 
quando? 

Commit this verse to memory and whenever diffi- 
culties arise, ask these questions, not necessarily in 
the same order, and let the text give the answers, 
viz. : 

Who does anything? What is it? Equals subject. 

What does he do? Whom does it affect? Equals 
direct object, if the verb is transitive. 

Cui to whom? Equals indirect object, or Dative. 

Where, by what means, why, how, wnen? These 
are adverbial elements, and if expressed by nouns are 
usually in the ablative, if no prepositions are used to 
express the relations. 

This Hexameter is useful in writing compositions 
on any subject in any language. If all the questions 
are fully answered, the subject is considered to have 
been treated exhaustively. 

The first passage, that of Caesar, alone has been 
translated above, as a model of procedure. The 
reader may translate, the other passages in the way 
indicated, and judge for himself if this way of pro- 
ceeding gives to him the same assistance which it in- 
variably gives to the writer in translating Latin. 


SOME ANIMALS OF THE NORTHERN 
HEMISPHERE*—(XVI1.) 


BY CLARABEL GILMAN. 


3. APES OF THE OLD WORLD.—(Continued). 

The gorilla is the largest of apes. Though gemer- 
ally believed to have been discovered by Paul du 
Chaillu, “it was really discovered,” says Mivart, “ by 
Dr. Thomas Savage, who, with the assistance of a 
missionary named Wilson, procured sufficient mate- 
rial to enable Professor Jeffries Wyman to describe 
important parts of its anatomy.’”’ The gorilla has not 
a wide range. inhabiting only the forest region “ex- 
tending inland between the mouths of the Cameroon 
and Congo rivers.” So says the zoologist Mivart, but 
Mr. R. L. Garner, the only man who has spent 
months in the gorilla country for the sole purpose 
of studying the great apes, is confident that the 
creature is still more restricted in his range. He 
says the haunts of the gorilla are confined to “the 
low delta country lying between the equator and the 
Loango valley along the coast, and reaching east- 
ward to the interior—an average distance of less than 
one hundred miles.” 

Though the gorilla has been so lately rediscovered, 
the first reference in history to apes resembling man 
is found in the records of Hanno, the Carthaginian, 
500 years before Christ. Upon his return from an 
expedition to the western coast of Africa for the 
purpose of founding Phoenician colonics, he sub- 


mitted a report to the Senate at Carthage, in which. 


he spoke of entering a gulf after a long journey and 
there meeting some “wild men,” who were called 
“gorillas” by his interpreters. The skins of three 
“women” were taken to Carthage, where two of them 
were stuffed, and then were placed by Hanno, doubt- 
less as votive offerings. in the temple of Astarte at 
Carthage, and there they were preserved until the 
city fell into the hands of the Romans. This story 
is of special interest because it has been thought 
that the apes seen by Hanno were true gorillas, but 
it is now considered certain that they were the dog- 
nosed baboons, which. are found everywhere on the 
north coast of the Gulf of Guinea. 

The huge bulk of the gorilla, greater than that of 
a man—though on account of the shortness of the 
legs his average height is perhaps less—his retreat- 
ing forehead, sunken eyes under overhanging brows, 
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and powerful snout with large canine teeth give him 
an extremely repulsive and savage appearance. The 
hair of the gorilla is black, but tipped even in youth 
with pale white. As the animal grows older the 
white increases, and in old age the hair is very gray. 


Why 


GORILLA. 
Showing the peculiar position of the hand in walking.—Beddard, 
The skin of the body is dull black, but on the facé it 
is jet black and almost velvety. The crest of short, 
sometimes tan-colored hair, rising like a wig above 
the black face, and covering the top of the head, no 
doubt increases the ferocity of the creature’s appear- 
ance. 

Young gorillas remain with their parents till fully 
grown, and the families range through the forests, 
feeding on bananas, palm fruits, and other vege- 
tables, and probably some animal foods as well. 
They naturally walk on all fours, supporting them- 
selves partly on the hand bent as shown in the 
ficure, and are unsteady upon their feet alone. When 
hunted, these apes always seek to make their escape, 
and will not usually attack a man unless wounded or 
cornered, but they have such keenness of sight and 
hearing that hunters are rarely successful in stalking 
them. 

The chimpanzee is a smaller African ape, which 
ranges through the dense forests of the Congo region 
from near the coast eastward to the great lakes. This 
animal is about four feet high, blackish, with pale 
hands and feet. Of the three great apes this one has 
the shortest arms, reaching only a little below the 
knees when he stands erect. He resembles man in 
his appearance more than the others, but the gorilla 
has been considered more closely related to man. 

The last of the anthropoid -apes is the Asiatic 
orang, very different from the chimpanzee. It is red 
instead of blackish in color, has a high forehead, in 
strong contrast to the low brows of the gorilla and 
the chimpanzee, and arms so long that they reach to 
its ankles even in the rare cases when it stands erect. 
With its long arms and short legs it has a very pecu- 
liar walk. Placing the knuckles of its hands and the 
outer edges of its feet on the ground, and turning 
the soles inward, it swings its body forward on the 
long arms with the motion of a man on crutches. 
The walk of the chimpanzee is very similar. The 
home of the orang is the damp lowland forests of 
Borneo and Sumatra alone, where it lives among the 
trees in its nest of interwoven branches. 


4. STRUCTURES. 


The most striking thing about monkeys is their re- 
semblance to man. . Their limbs appear to have one 
more bone than those of other animals, because the 
upper part of the arm and leg is not bound to the 
side by a heavy fold of skin, and thus has 
much greater freedom of motion. Since the arms 
are not held in by the integument the shoulder- 
girdle is more complete than in lower animals, a 
collar-bone is always developed, and there are dis- 
tinct shoulders. Apes are able to carry the body in 
an upright position, though few of them have the 
power to hold themselves erect for long at a time. 
Their hands are in many cases like ours, with thumbs 
and flat nails, though in some forms the thumb is 
rudimentary or even absent. But all apes have 
hands instead of feet, that is, the great toe is like a 
thumb, and ean be opposed to the other toes. Some 
have even a fifth hand in the tip of the long, pre- 


hensile tail, this tip being bare of fur on the under 
side in order that it may fasten itself closely around 
an object, and so strong that when it is curled 
tightly around a branch the creature can hang by it 
without any other support- In some monkeys, on 
the other hand, the tail is very short, and in the 
anthropoid apes it is entirely lacking. 

The shape of the head shows that the brain is 
well developed, and in reality the cerebrum is of 
large size more or less covering the cerebellum. ‘The 
teeth are in general like our own, but there may be 
the addition or the suppression of one of the 
grinders. 

5. COMPARISON OF OLD WORLD WITH NEW 
WORLD APES. 

In a collection of monkeys two very distinct 
classes may be seen. Some have a broad nose with 
widely separated nostrils and a long, prehensile tail, 
by which they delight to suspend themselves; others 
have a small, narrow nose, and may have a long tail, 
a short tail, or no tail at all. Now those with pre- 
hensile tails must be American, for none but 
Brazilian apes have developed this special adapta- 
tion to forest life. Some of those with short tails 
may also be American, but none of those with pre- 
hensile tails can be anything else but American. 
The spider monkeys, the howling monkeys, and the 
woolly monkeys have attained to this distinct’on, 
and in all these the tip of the tail is bare, and clings 
like a fifth ‘hand. All the broad-nosed monkeys are 
also American, all the Old World forms, except pro- 
bosis monkeys, having small noses. Not one kind 
of ape found in America lives in any other part of 
the world. 

In most respects the Old World monkeys are 
higher and nearer to man than those of the New 
World. ‘The anthropoid apes are all natives of the 
Old World, and none of the American forms has 
nearly so strong a resemblance to man as they. 
While none of the Old World monkeys has a perfect 
thumb, and it may be wanting in some of them, yet 
even the savage haboons, the lowest of them, have a 
better one than any of the American apes. The only 
ape with a chin lives in Sumatra, and none outside of 
Asia hes “a really prominent nose.” The Amer'can 
sapajous utter flute-like sounds when pleased, wh‘ch 
are more agreeable than those of any other monkey; 
but the tones of the long-armed apes, or gibbons, of 
the Old World most strongly resemble the human 
vcice. 


MY TRUNK IS CHECKED TO SUNSET LAND. 


BY J. TORREY CONNOR. 


In Sunset Land, the travelers say, 
December wears the mien of May, 

And Time his rosary of hours 

Threads, bead to bead, with fadeless flowers. 
There smiling valleys lie between 

The cradling hills forever green; 

‘There vineyards slope to purple seas, 

And gelden-fruited orange trees 

Sift on the ground their scented snow. 

Ah, that is where I fain would go— 
Where Summer runs with dancing feet 
Through vineyard, grove and garden sweet. 
When frost has chained our rippling rills 
And Winter’s pall lies on the hills, 

The tourist-pilgrim finds those skies 

As blue as Aphrodite’s eyes; 

The breezes soft as wind that blows 

O’er India’s bowers of spice and rose. 

To flee the white death of the year 

And dwell where days are never drear, 


- Where Nature thrills the pulse anew 


And grants fresh life to me, to you, 
I’ve joined the happy pilgrim band— 
My trunk is checked to Sunset Land. 
—Sunset Magazine. 


TAKING HOLD BY LETTING GO. 


1f you want to fix a thing in your own mind, tell 
it to another. He may not retain it as his own, but 
you will. A skilled teacher said to his pupils, in 
urging them to “talk back” to him by question and 
comment, “You may forget all that I say to you, 
but you'll not forget all that you say to me” A 
thought best reaches one’s mind by coming out from 
one’s mouth. Let us store.our minds with important 
truths by talking of them to our fellows—Canadian 
Teacher. 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE DAY. 


AN ENORMOUS SUNFISH. 

To a lad who is excited when he catches a sunfish no 
larger than half his hand, what must it seem to land a 
sunfish weighing 1,800 pounds? Yet, such a monster 
was caught recently near Santa Catalina Island, off Los 
Angeles county, California. These great sunfish are 
sometimes found in the St. John’s River in Florida. 
But they are more numerous along the Pacific coast. 
One weighing 800 pounds was captured at Redondo, Cal.; 
but this one at Santa Catalina breaks all records at 
1,800 pounds. 

A FLOATING THEATRE. 

A large steamboat, fitted up as a theatre, with a seat- 
ing capacity for 1,000 people, is a novelty in the Middle 
West. It starts out from Pittsburg and visits the towns 
along the Moncngahela River, and then goes down to 
those along the Kanawha. It next touches Cairo, and 
goes up the Illinois River to La Salle. Then it returns 
to the Mississippi, and touches every sizable town on the 
way to New Orleans. It has a calliope to call the people, 
a brass band to please them, and some good, sensible 
dramas to instruct and delight them. It is well patron- 
ized. 

ECHO OF THE BOER WAR. 

Some hundreds of Boers, captured by the British in 
the war in the Transvaal, were sent to a military prison 
at Ahmednagar in India. Until quite recently they pos- 
itively refused to take the oath of allegiance to Britain. 
But, at last, they have yielded, and 500 of them sailed 
from Bombay for Durban in Natal, on their way to their 
old home in South Africa. Other Boers, after their 
country was taken, determined to emigrate to Mexico. 
But hearing that the yellow fever was raging there, they 
concluded not to settle there. And now it is reported 
that they are about to come to Montana, to establish a 
colony there. Montana is a great sheep state, and the 
Boers are excellent shepherds. They will receive a 
gracious welcome. 

CONSULS FOR MANCHURIA. 

The United States and China have just concluded a 
treaty by which certain places in Manchuria are made 
open ports, where America has the right to trade freely. 
Mukden and Antung are two of these open ports, and 
the United States is to send a consul to each of these 
places to look after her commercial interests. Both 
‘these points are in the storm centre of dispute between 
Russia and Japan, and the storm may break any day. It 
will take brave men to ge to such posts at such a time, 
but the United States can find men of daring and of 
good sense who will not shrink from their duty, should 
their country call for them. 

UNLIT LIGHTHOUSES, 

By great persuasion Turkey was induced to aid in 
making the navigation of the Red Sea safer, by erecting 
lighthouses along its eastern shore. There were to be 
four—at Quoin Island, Centre Peak Island, Jebel Tar, 
and Mocha. The structures are all completed, but the 
lamps are not yet lit, much to the distress of the seamen. 
And the reason the Turk gives is that the time specified 
for the completion of the lighthouses was 1905, and so 
he does not propose to light up for a whole year yet, al- 
though everything is ready for illumination. It may be 
that the sailor will have to wait the Turk’s time before 
a kindly gleam shall break over the Red Sea waves. 

WARS AND RUMORS OF WAR. 

We have just passed the season when we speak of 
“goodwill to men.” And yet there is war, 
or the promise of war, in many sec- 
tions of the globe. For some time there has been the 
threat of war between Russia and Japan. In Africa, the 
British are at war with the Mullah in Somaliland; and 
Germany is fighting Hottentots. Uruguay, in South 
America, has a revolution on its hands, and battles are 
being waged. San Domingo is hearing the boom of can- 
non. And, in Europe, Albanians and Macedonians are 
in revolt against Turkey. The war cloud is settling 
down at present on some section of each of the five great 
continents. 

PURCHASED A GOLD BRICK. 

This is the way eminent naval men are speaking of the 
acquisition of Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, by the United 
States. Long years before Hawdii was annexed to our 
country, Pearl] Harbor had been secured by us for a 
naval station. It was believed that it would be the 
strongest naval station in the Pacific. But now Admiral 
Evans says it can never be cf any value to us for our 
war vessels, unless millions of dollars are expended for. 
making the approaches to the harbor safe. Our great 
battleships cannot at present make their way in without 
danger. Probably the millions of dollars will be spent, 
for the harbor itself is too spacious and too deep and 
safe to allow us not to straighten the approaches to it. 
But we did not expect such a bill as we must pay. 
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N. E. A., June 28-July 1. 


Henry Sabin’s “Common Sense Didactics” is one 
of the really great books that has been written by 
an American educator. 


Now the New Brunswick teachers are aroused to 
the desirability of uniting for a grand movement in 
favor of higher salaries. No time should be lost. 


There will be five acres of educational exhibit at 
the St. Louis Exposition. Never before has there 
been anything to compare with it. And the brains 
put into the exhibits will be in proportion to the 
space. 

Schoolhouses must have adequate fire protection. 
Fire drill. however, is the best possible protection. 
If an audience keeps its head there will rarely be any 
loss of life. Children well trained will be calm in a 
crisis in school or elsewhere. 


Mayor McClellan will have no opportunity to 
modify the school board of New York for a year, and 
then only by the appointment of a few members. 
Fortunately, he is believed to be fully as friendly to 
the schools as any mayor of that city has ever been. 


The Journal of Education, London, is twenty-five 
years old. One editor and publisher have guided it 
for a quarter of a century, and it is a paper of which 
our British cousins may well be proud, from -both 
the literary and mechanical standpoints. We con- 
gratulate the editor most heartily upon his skill, suc- 
cess, and service to the cause. 


Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, state superintendent of Penn- 
sylvania, one of the ablest, wisest, best-spirited men 
in educational work, has suddenly and unexpectedly 
become the target of bright paragraphists from 
Topeka to Greater New York. He probably enjoys 
it more than any one else, as he is made that way, 


fortunately. His loyalty to the “Three R’s” is 
offence in the editorial eyes of the New York Sun. 
He can stand that. itp 


CHANGE OF DATE, N. E. A. 


In view of the unusual demands on transportation 
lines, and the crowded condition of the hotels of St. 
Louis which will prevail during the first week in 
July, the executive committee of the N. E. A. has 
voted to change the dates of the annual convent-on 
in St. Louis—announced for July 5 to 9—to the pre: 
ceding week, June 28 to July 1, 1904. This change 
accords with the original preference of a large num- 
ber of the teachers of the country, and also with the 
recenily expressed desire of the local committee at 
St. Louis, and the Exposition authorities, who believe 
that more comfortable accommodations can be fur- 
nished, and more successful meetings of the conven- 
tion held at that time, with better opportunities for 
the study of the educational exhibits, than at a later 
date. ‘The action has been taken after a careful con- 
sideration of all interests. 


THE CHICAGO PROBLEMS.—( 1.) 


Next to New York, Chicago has the most impori- 
ant problems in the United States, and one of the 
three most critical phases of the problems of that 
city is connected with public education. 

America’s condition twenty years hence will de- 
pend more upon the effect ef the schools of Chicago 
upon the children of to-day than can be stated. 

Not even New York is so influential beyond her 
borders as is the metropolis of the Great West. 

Not even New York is so dependent upon tihe 
character and temper of her citizens as is this second 
city of the Union. In the eastern metropolis there 
are traditions, conservative influences, organized 
forces, that delay the direct personal effect for good 
or ill, while in the city of the Great Lakes the re- 
sponse to public sentiment for good or ill is imme- 
diate. There are no traditions, conservative preju- 
dices, or time-honored organizations to withstand 
any emphatic public demands. 

Mayor Harrison testified in the theatre horror 
hearing that he had known that the ordinances were 
not observed, but that to have enforced them would 
have closed the theatres, and “the public would not 
stand it to have them closed.” That was as frank 
and honest.a statement as an official ever made. 
There can never be any earnest and permanent effort 
to execute any law in Chicago for which the public 
will not stand. 

On the other hand, for about a month in the best 
season of the vear every theatre and many churches 
have been closed by order of the mayor because the 
public would not stand it to have them opened. 

Neither of these two conditions could have been 
in any other large city in the world now or ever. The 
people rule there as they do not, have not, and can- 
not elsewhere on the globe. 

A Good Government Association has secured the 
election to her board of aldermen of men of the 
highest tone, relatively, of any large city in the coun- 
try. It was accomplished by the mere printing of the 
record of each man nominated. The same method 
was tried in an eastern city last December, and an 
exposure made of the persistent misdeeds of many 
candidates, one of whom was under indictment for a 
serious crime. What was the result? The majorit’es 
given for the candidates were almost in proportion to 
the record of their misdeeds. There is almost no 
early public response to any demonstration of public 
sentiment. ‘his is merely an exaggerated phase of 
the universal condition in the conservative Fast. 
The defeat of Mayor Low for re-election was largely 
because his campaign attempted to arouse puwhlic 
sentiment regarding two giant evils. 

Chicago is the farthest removed from any such 
condition of things. She is sensitive to the last de- 
gree to public indifference or to public demands. 
Neglected, she goes lower in the seale of civilization 
than anv other city, and she goes with a “ski inmp” 
to the depths. Aroused she goes as suddenly upward. 
She has had the worst of street-car service, a~d SMe 
is likely to be the first to have municipal control. 
This characteristic of the Great City of the Plains 


meats that the public can be easily affected by the 
schools. In one generation the schools can revolu- 
tionize that city with ease if they are focused for such 
improvement. Nowhere else can the schools ap- 
proach the power for good that they can in this city. 

This situation has led me to study with much in- 
terest and great care the school conditions and prob- 
lems, and a series of editorials will follow upon vital 
features of these problems. 


CITIES SHOULD HELP TEACHERS. 


The advantages of visiting St. Louis at the time 
of the Exposition will not be so much for the 
teacher as for the schools. If Miss A goes from 
the town of B , she will return with more new 
ideas, with more information, with more inspiration 
than from any ten conventions or educational exhi- 
bitions that she ever attended. She will know more 
about the school work of the world, she will feel 
more keenly her responsibility, she will have a 
deeper purpose to live and do for the coming gen- 
eration. Why should she bear all the expense? 
Why, indeed? She should not. There is no rea- 
son why she should, and there is every reason why 
she should be helped to bear the expense. It 
would pay a town and every school district in a city 
to send one teacher there at public expense, but 
that might not be wise, but it would certainly be 
wise to say that one-half of the expense of two 
teachers would be paid. Then the teacher would 
have made sufficient sacrifice, and the town would 
have a claim upon the teachers for a report. 


PLEASURE. 

One easily discernible moral mission of the school 
is to dethrone pleasure from the seat that should be 
occupied by happiness. The philosophy of the ages 
has tried to do this, often without effect, but the 
American public school has a better chance at this 
than any of the masters from Aristotle down. 

Sardanapalus, an Oriental tyrant of long ago, 
argued that all he was sure of was that which he 
had eaten. “I have all that I have eaten,” was his 
one uniformly great deliverance. For this he was 
long styled “the beast.” One should enjoy his eat- 
ing as he does his laughing and his sleeping, but he 
should not live to eat, to laugh, or to sleep. It is 
absurd to talk of finding one’s happiness in the non- 
enjoyment of the delights which are Heaven-given, 
but it is equally vicious to expect to find happiness 
chiefly in the indulgence of anything animal. No 
animal is capable of enjoyment in the manly sense. 
That which differentiates man from all other crea- 
tures is his ability to enjoy, to get intellectual and 
moral as well as physical satisfaction out of living. 

It is for the school to magnify the delicious enjoy- 


“ment of the intellectual and moral in art and litera- 


ture, in musie and society, in manners and morals. 
Pleasure is not happiness, if we take the latter term 
in the noble sense of joy, and not in the weak sense 
of happenings. 


OVER CAPITALIZED EDUCATION, 

“A thousand-dollar boy with ten-thousand 
dollar education is over capitalized.” This is the 
editorial wisdom of the Saturday Evening Post. 
Just what does it mean? What is a thousand-dollar 
boy? What is a ten-thousand-doHar education? 
You cannot put that amount into the education of 
a boy, of course. It is all figurative. Whit is the 
figure? oes it mean that you can give a boy ten 
times as much education as he is worth? If not, 
what does it mean? 

You cannot give any boy, sane or idiotic, too much 
education. You cannot spend too much on it. You 
may give him a wrong education, you may pay your 
money to the wrong institution, but in the element- 
ary school, in the secondary school, in the college 
and university, you cannot give him too much, 
though you may give him the wrong kind. Was 
Laura Bridgman a thousand-dollar child who was 
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liable to have a ten-thousand-dollar education? Was 
ilelen Keller? Certainly, if you were to give either 
of them the wrong education and the wrong 
teachers. Ten thousand dollars could have been 
wasted on either of them, but would it have been 
their fault? 

Away with such nonsense! The weakness anid 
folly, the erime and the sin, is not with the thousand- 
Jollar boy, but with the imbecile fathers, editors, 
and teachers. The thousand-dollar boy is the one 
that needs a ten-thousand-dollar education. It takes 
infinitely more time, talent, patience, and money to 
educate a Laura Bridgman and a Helen Keller than 
it does a Macaulay, a Gladstone, ora Holmes. A ten- 
thousand-dollar boy can get on very well with a 
thosand-dollar education, but a thousand-dollar boy 
necds the ten-thousand-dollar education. 

There is nothing in American life so vicious, so 
fiendish in its viciousness, as that assumption of 
superiority that would try to keep the poor poor, the 
weak weak ‘by keeping them in ignorance while we 
magnify, ennoble, and give the extra education to 
those already rich, strong, and brainy. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The Panama canal treaty has been brought out 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, after 
two weeks’ discussion. All of the hostile amend- 
ments offered were voted down; but three 
amendments were adopted extending the sanitary 
powers of the United States, giving the Un‘ted 
States control of the harbors of Panama and Colon 
for purposes of improvement, and preventing inim- 
ical harbor regulations. These are not important 
changes: but they are sufficient, if they are retained 
by the Senate, to send the treaty back to Panama for 
further action. The Senate, it is estimated, may 
consume a month in debating the treaty, but as at 
least eleven Democratic senators favor the treaty, 
ratification is certain as soon as a vote is reached. 

* * 


Another batch of the Panama correspondence has 
heen sent to Congress by the President. This in- 
cludes the letters exchanged between General Reyes, 
the Colombian envoy, and Secretary Hay. General 
Reyes, who is presumably a better soldier than 
diplomatist, in his letter to the secretary hotly ac- 
cused the United States of “an incredible transgres- 
sion of the limits set by equity and justice,” plainly 
intimated American responsibility for the revolu- 
tion in Panama, and closed by proposing a reference 
of the dispute to the tribunal at The Hague. Seere- 
tary Ilay, in reply, explained and defended the course 
of the United States, denied that the complaints of 
Colombia against this country have any valid 
‘oundation, and added -that the political questions 
presented were not such as could be submitted to 
arbitration. 

* * * 

It will help to a better understanding of the situa- 
(ion in the Far East if the precise proposals made 
hy Japan to Russia are kept clearly in mind. As 
officially communicated by the Japanese minister at 
Washington to Secretary Hay, these are: First, that 
both Powers should mutually respect the independ- 
ence and territorial integrity of China and Korea; 
second, that Japan should recognize the special in- 
terests of Russia in Manchuria, and Russia the spe- 
cial interests of Japan in Korea; and third, that 
Japan should engage not to infringe the commercial 
rights and immunities acquired by Russia in Korea, 
and Russia should engage not to infringe the com- 
mercial rights and immunities acquired by Japan in 
Manchuria. These are not extreme demands, ani 
Russia could concede them all without departing 
from or greatly adding to the promises and pledges 
which she has already made in one form or another. 

St. Petersburg despatches have been distinctly 
ore pacifie in their tone since the signing at Pekin 
of the commercial treaty between the United States 
and China, under which the Chinese government 
promises to open the Manchurian ports of Moukden 
and Antung to the commerce of the world. The 


energy with which the United States has pushed 
these concessions, and its success in gaining them on 
what seemed the very eve of war between Russia and 
Japan have produced a profound impression in St. 
Petersburg. Some of the leading Russian journals 
have been permitted to say bitter things of the 
United States, but notwithstanding there is a whole- 
some fear of coming into direct conflict with 
American interests at this juncture. For these new 
consulates, and for the post of commercial agent at 
Dalny, President Roosevelt has designated experi- 
enced consular ofticers, who are already in the Far 
Hast, and can take up their new duties without delay. 
* * * 


While attention has been concentrated mainly 
upon the negotiations between Japan and Russia, 
conditions have been developing in Korea which 
may at any moment carry the whole sitwation be- 
yond the reach of diplomacy. The Korean soldiers 
are mutinous, and menacing in their attitude toward 
foreigners; the Korean government is admittedly 
powerless to control them; and the Korean press is 
openly advocating an anti-foreign ‘attack. Mission- 
aries in outlying districts have been ordered to Scoul; 
and the guard of American marines sent to Seoul 
to protect the legation has been increased, and 
further re-enforcements are on the way. War is 
quite as likely to come, if at all, from some chance 
explosion at Seoul as from any deliberate decision at 
‘Tokio or St. Petersburg. 

* * * 

The figures of the foreign commerce of the United 
States for the calendar year 1903, which have been 
meade public this week, make a surprising exhibit. 
For December the exports were not only the largest 
ever recorded in one month, but the surplus of ex- 
ports over imports was also without precedent. For 
the first three-quarters of the year, the excess of 
merchandise exports over imports, commonly called 
the balance of trade, was less, by about $10,000,000 
than for the corresponding period of 1902. But 
conditions changed so suddenly during the last quar- 
ter that for the complete year the export surplus was 
nearly $98,000,600 more than for 1902. The exports 
for the year were nearly $124,000,000 larger than in 
1962; and of this great increase $88,000,000 came 
from cottou, and resulted mainly from the higher 
price of that staple. 

* * 

To the question of the schools and the religious 
crders in France now succeeds a question of bishops, 
hut both are a part of the same strife between 
Chureh and State. Under the Concordat, the 
French government claims the right to nominate 
bishops to vacant sees. It has presented five such, 
none of which nominations have been approved by 
the Pope. The government has therefore presente 
a kind of ultimatum to the Vatican. If the bishops 
whom it has nominated are not accepted by the Pope, 
the government threatens to proclaim their appoint- 
ment without the approbation of the Holy See. As 
further evidence of its displeasure, it threatens to 
recuire the withdrawal of the Papal Nuncio from 
Paris, and to forbid +he clergy to collect Peter’s 
Pence in the churches. From such measures as these 
to the formal denunciation of the Concordat is no 
long step. 

* 

Two of those “little wars” with which the advance 
of civilization in Africa have been attended are now 
in progress. In one of them, that of the English 
against the’ forces of the “Mad Mullah” in Somali- 
land, the natives have lately suffered a heavy re- 
verse; but the Mullah has hitherto manifested a sur- 
prising skill in pulling himself together after a de- 
feat, and it would be premature to conclude that he 
is crushed. ‘The other war is a rising of the Herero: 
and other tribes against the Germans in Southwest 
Africa. This is a colony of magnificent distances, 
its area being considerably larger than that of the 
whole German empire; but only a handful of Ger- 
man troops, scattered in smal] detachments, garrison 
it: and the situation has become so menacing, and 
the revolt has spread so fast, that the home govern- 
ment is hurrying out re-enforcements. 


SALARY STUDIES. 


(Coniinued from page 53. 


have another normal school or that wages will soon 
advance; but it should be known that states which 
have from four to sixteen normal schools pay from 
ten to one hundred per cent. higher wages than 
lowa. 

Can the state afford to increase the wages of 
teachers? The answer given will depend upon one’s 
understanding of the power and meaning of educa- 
tion. If men are considered educated who can read 
and write and keep the simplest accounts, the nega- 
tive answer will be given by those who levy the taxes 
and employ the teachers. On the contrary the 
affirmative answer will be given by those who have 
grasped the true meaning of education as enunciated 
by a distinguished and eloquent American educator 
and citizen :— 

“Tl comprehend under this noble word, such a train- 
ing of the body as shall build it up with robustness 
and vigor, at once protecting it from disease and en- 
abling it to act formatively upon the crude sub- 
stances of nature—-to turn a wilderness into culti- 
vated fields, forests into ships, or quarries and clay- 
pits into villages and cities. I mean also to include 
such a cultivation of the intellect as shall enable 
it to discover those permanent and mighty laws 
which pervade all parts of the created universe, 
whether material or spiritual. This is necessary, be- 
cause, if we act in obedience to these laws, all the 
restless forces of Nature become our auxiliaries and 
cheer us on to certain prosperity and triumph; but if 
we act in contravention or defiance of these laws, 
then Nature resists, thwarts, baffles us, and in the 
end it is just as certain that she will overwhelm us 
with ruin, as it is that God is stronger than man. 
And finally, by the term education I mean such a 
culture of our moral affections and religious suscep- 
tibilities as, in the course of Nature and Providence, 
shall lead to a subjection or conformity of all our 
appetites, propensities, and sentiments to the will of 
heaven.” 

Whenever the citizenship of this land becomes 
thoroughly imbued with this idea of education, the 
salary question——in fact the whole teacher problem 
—will be solved. 

In the meantime, I am convinced that higher 
wages must be paid. Ninety-nine cents and five 
mills, the amount paid in 1900-1901, for each work- 
ing day for all teachers will not give the state a class 
competent to teach even the elementary principles 
of the rudimentary branches. 

As we have grown in material wealth we have 
been careful to keep the pay of teachers down, and 
to crowd them into the background more and more 
with each succeeding year. In many localities it is 
now a most difficult thing for a teacher in a rural 
community to obtain a comfortable place to room 


‘and board. Can we long hope to retain the services 


of men and women of exalted ideas in a profession 
which brings scarcely a living under such conditions? 
The answer must be in the negative. We have been 
too long content to pay the teachers cf the children 
of this state a salary insufficient to buy food and 
clothing and provide shelter, a sum not equal to that 
paid the farm laborer or the man who drives the 
grocer’s wagon. What shall it profit a man if he 
gain many fold in farms and bank stock, and fail to 
give his sons and daughters the opportunity only 
presented to youth to develop manly qualities and 
womanly virtues under skilled teachers? While of 
the opinion that wages much be increased, I concede 
that some teachers may be found who are worth no 
more than the compensation now given. 

My opinion based upon a most careful examina- 
tion of the conditions and laws is that no general and 
rapid advance in wages may be reasonably expected, 
especially in rural communities, unti] a truer and 
more just conception of the teacher’s work, duty, and 
responsibility is had by the people, or wages are 
fixed by law. 

So long as the citizens of any community or state 
are content with the inexperienced and admittedly 
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incompetent teachers, wages may not be expected to 
rise very perceptibly. 

Any great advance made effective at once would 
not immediately give to the state a better prepared 
class of teachers. While thousands now teaching are 
entitled to and should have their salaries increased, 
any general advance for the entire body should be 
fixed at a future date. The enactment of a law in 
Towa similar to that in Indiana, which provides that 
the daily wages of teachers shall not be less than 
an amount determined by multiplying two and one- 
half cents by the general average of scholarship and 
success given the teacher on his certificate at the 
time of contracting, would in my opinion be wise. 
If made operative a year or two after passage, young 
men and young women could prepare for teaching 
with a definite knowledge of the salary to be paid. 

STATE OF WASHINGTON. 

The average salaries of men is $55.42 per month; 
of women, $44.98. Ferry county leads with $81.66 
for men, and $61.07 for women. Pierce is a close 
second, with $80.02 for men, and $60.91 for women. 
Jefferson is third, with $71.42 for men and $46.44 
for women. Spokane is third for women; $64.30, 
men; $59.32, women. Walla Walla, $64.20 for men, 
and $52.15 for women. 

The following other counties are above the aver- 
age for men: Asotin, Chehalis, Garfield, Island, 
King, Kittitas, Okanogan, Skagit, Snohomish, 
Whatcom, Whitman, Yakima. The following other 
counties are above the average for women: Franklin, 
Lincoln, Stevens. 

MINNESOTA. 

The State High school board, composed of “ae 
intendent C. M. Jordan of Minnesota, President 
Cyrus Northrop of the University of Minnesota, and 
State Superintendent J. W. Olsen, recently adopted 
the following rules:— 

After the year ending July 31, 1903, state graded 
schools, in order to receive aid as such, must pay 
their principals not less than $75 per month, and 
their graded teachers not less than $40 per month, 
and superintendents in high school towns shall re- 
ceive not less than $900 per year. 


PARENTAL SCHOOLS FOR NEW JERSEY. 


[Abstract of discussion, State Association, December 
29, 1903. Presented by Superintendent A. B. Meredith, 
Nutley, N. J.] 

1. The enforcement of the State Compulsory Educa- 
tion Law requires the establishment of Parental Schools, 
They should be established and supported by the State. 
If the State, by means of special schools, cares for those 
who through physical deficiencies, cannot avail them- 
selyes of the common school privileges, it ought to make 
a like provision for those moral deficients who will not 
avail themselves of the common schools. By the latter 
we mean habitual truants, habitual absentees, and in- 
corrigibles. 

9. The Parental School is a place of detention. It is 
intermediary between the Day Truant School and the Re- 
form School. To be sent here a pupil is not necessarily 
a school offender. It provides a salutary place for those 
whose home conditions and moral tendencies would 
eventually lead to dissoluteness and crime. The aim of 
the Parental School is preventive and constructive. It 
ig a school where the officers and teachers are strictly 
loco parentis.” 

$. Parental Schools should be so located as to provide 
for such units of population as will furnish not less than 
the minimum and not more than the maximum number 
of pupils that can be grouped in such schools to the best 
advantage. The ratio is probably 100 pupils to 400,000 
population. 

4. They should be placed in the country on good 
farms, 30 to 40 acres in extent. 

5. They should be organized on the cottage plan, 
with about thirty pupils to a family. 

6. The’ cottages should have every modern equipment 
each with an open dormitory. There should be a proper 
school building, with adequate manual training equ'p- 
ment and gymnasium. 

7. The pupils should be under constant supervision. 
They should assist in the care of the houses and 
grounds. 

8. The discipline should be firm but kindly. The for- 
mation of proper habits of thinking and acting should 
be secured through a living interest in whatever employs 
the time. 


9. “Manual and moral training is of primary impor- 
tance in a parental school.” The course of study should 
include manual training, domestic science, drawing, 
gardening and farm occupations, gymnastics and mili- 
tary drill. These are in addition to the ordinary school 
work, which broadly speaking will parallel the usual 
course in the public schools. It must be remembered 
that these schools are for a special class, so that a 
special course of study will need to be worked out. Pro- 
visions should be made for religious instruction. 

10. A pupil sheu'd be sent toa Parental School by 
way of the Juvenile Court, with as little publicity as 
possible. This transference should not be made until the 
pupil has been for a certain length of time under the care 
of a Probation Officer. 

11. Pupils should be transferred for an indeterminate 
time, since they need to remain long enough to get 
proper habits of living fixed. Dismissal from the school 


should be through a system of probation or parole. The 
primary aim of the Parental School is educational and 


not the serving of a definite sentence. 

12. The personal contact of the pupils with strong and 
sympathetic men and women will be the greatest educa- 
tive factor in a Parental School. Hence, the ability and 
character of the officers and teachers should be of the 
highest quality, and they should be especially adapted to 
the work. 

(The subject of Parental Schools has been under con- 
sideration by the Essex County School Masters’ Associa- 
tion for the past year, and in order that other counties 
in the State might aid in this movement it is suggested 
that this subject be brought before other educational 
bodies in the State for discussion.) 


PARSIFAL AT BAYREUTH. 


The rendering of Parsifal in New York city can- 
not but be a suggestive reminder to those who have 
been privileged to hear it in its native element of Bay- 
reuth. I, for one, am taken back to a memorable sum- 
mer day in 1894, when in Wagner’s own theatre was ex- 
perienced one of the most impressive musical services 
of my life—a religious service I cannot but call it. 

Though Bayreuth, with its less than 30,000 inhabi- 
tants, ever lingers as the home and last resting-place of 
Jean Paul, ‘‘the unique,” it will ever be associated with 
the joy of Wagner’s life. 

For it was there scme ten years before his death in 
1883 that Wabnfried, where he “found peace,” became 
his home; and it was there in the theatre, built a half- 
mile distant, that a few years later the Nibelungenring 
had received its first performance, followed in 1882 by 
the first rendering of Parsifal. As this last work of the 
master had not been performed entire outside of Bay- 
reuth, and, at the time, could not be, it was deemed an 
extra privilege to have an opportunity to witness it. My 
ticket, bought months before, for five dollars, with a 
premium of two dollars and a half, had assured a good 
seat. And now the long-anticipated event of hearing 
the masterpiece was at hand. On a beautiful Sunday 
afternoon (August 19), after having visited the grave of 
Liszt in the Roman Catholic cemetery (which seemed 
more like an American burying ground than any I had 
seen in France or Italy), we were climbing the little 
eminence to the Wagner theatre. At four o’clock the 
“motif” was sounded, and all was ready to begin. The 
finely-arranged audience room was full. The lights 
were lowered, and utmost stillness prevailed. In ac- 
cordance with the request on the tickets, bonnets were 
removed. But bow shall I describe the performance? 
The orchestra was grand, the stage setting magnificent. 
I should like to have heard Ernest van Dyck and Therese 
Malten, the two who had made the parts of Amfortas 
and Kundry famous, but they were not there. In their 
places were Theodor Reichmann and Rosa Sucher. The 
ensemble was so fine it seemed almost wicked to pick 
out the flaws. The theatre was finely arranged as to 
seats. I’rau Wagner had one of the boxes opposite the 
stage. There was certainly an interest in seeing this 
daughter of Liszt, this former wife of Von Bulow, and 
the last love of Wagner. She was a most interested 
epectator of all the performance. Near her was her son, 
Siegfried. 

Between the acts, all went out for a good three-quar- 
ters of an hour recess. In groups, people walked 
around the esplanade in front of the theatre, which 
commanded a fine view of the town. Some went to the 
resitauramt near by for a lunch. Lillian Nordica, who 
had made a splendid debut as Elsa in Lohengrin that 
£eason, was among the walking crowd, the observed of 
all. Frau Wagner had given her a dinner party at 
Wahnfried that day, having been delighted with her 
success as a Wagner singer. Her fine, open face, as she 
talked with friends, was much admired. Al] Americans 
there felt proud of their countrywoman. 

The sounding of a “motif” of the opera was the call 


BERGEN’S BOTANIES 


The first to combine a standard text, 
a practical laboratory course, and a 
key for systematic work. 


‘FOUNDATIONS OF BOTANY 


provides adequate material for a year’s 
work and gives particular attention to — 
those branches of the subject that have 
been found most desirable for beginners. 


ELEMENTS OF BOTANY 


was prepared by a high’ school teacher 
for high school classes, It is written in 
a simple and interesting style and is 
supplied with accurate and helpful illus- 
trations. The laboratory work is so ar- 
ranged as not to demand expensive ap- 
paratus, and the experiments demonstrate 
thoroughly the principles involved. 
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to the theatre after the recess. How inspiring it was! 
Soon the great house was full, all was perfectly quiet, and 
the play went on. No encores were allowed, no clap- 
ping during the whole of the three acts. But at the close 
of the last act a tremendous clapping breught out the 
singers on the stage to receive the well-earned praise of 
the vast audience. Was not this as it should be? For 
how incongruous does it seem to see even a Patti ora 
Melb arising from a mad scene to receive applause, and 
then go back to the acting! 

All these details so perfected at Bayreuth added 
to the interest and solemnity of the performance, 
making it all more real and suggestive. From 
four o'clock until ten, we had been in a re 
ligious atmosphere, where music had reigned su- 
preme. lt made a visit to the grave of the great mas- 
ter a veritable pilgrimage—one never to be forgotten. 
The plain, white slab, which marked it under the fine 
great trees back of his home, crowned with fresh 
wreaths and green leaves testified to this fact. All was 
silence as we lingered by this ideal resting-place of the 
tumultuous being who had created such glories as we 
had enjoyed. It was an easy transition to pass around 
to the front of the villa and read the words of peace 


that Wagner had placed there. 
Elizabeth Porter Gould. 
Boston, January, 1904. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


It is a fact that the old-fashioned idea that any one 
can teach school has been superseded, and that the 
teaching profession has, in recent years, been put upon 
practically the same basis as that of the law or of 
medicine. Frem a popular and practical point of view 
no imstitution has contributed so much to this as the 
normal school. 

Beginning in a small way in the eighteenth century in 
France and Germany, it has grown to such an extent that 
both of those countries have regular armies of trained 
pedagogs. In the United States the first normal school 
was established at Lexington, Mass., in 1839. The ex- 
traordinary growth and development of normal schools 
in the last thirty years is a striking feature of recent 
educational history. 

In 1902 there were 173 public normal schools in the 
United States, with 2,487 instructors and 49,403 students, 
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With those in private normal] schools, in universities and 
colleges, in pablic and private high schools, the sum tota] 
of normal students runs up to the amazing number of 94,- 
133. It is from this body of trained teachers that the 
ranke of this learned profession are being 1ecruited year 
after year. 

A study of the statistics of normal schools as given 
in the valuable report of Hon. W. T. Harris, United 
States commissioner of education, shows that, excepting 
Delaware and Nevada, all the states and territories have 
public normal schools. In these two states provision is 
made for the education of teachers in the state colleges. 

Public sentiment is shown to be strongly in favor of 
normal schools, a8 can be seen from the following fig- 
ures: In 1890-'91, $1,285,700 was appropriated for their 
support by legislative enactment; in 1901-02, $3,228,090, 
In 1890-’91, $409,916 was appropriated for buildings; in 
1901-02 this was increased to $906,301. 

New York leads all the other states with 325 normal 
teachers and 13,157 normal students. The State Normal 
College at Albany, N. Y., gives a higher grade of pro- 
fessional instruction than that found in other normel 
schools. It is designed for those who have completed 
college or ordinary normal’ school courses. With this 
single exception, however, it may be said that it is the 
function of the normal school to prepare teachers for 
elementary rather than for secondary schcols. 

Arthur Marvin, 
Principal high school. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE POEMS OF TENNYSON. Edited by Henry Van 
Dyke and D. Lawrance Chambers. Boston: Ginn & 
Co. Athenaeum Press Series. Cloth. 490 pp. 

To be of value, a volume of se‘ections from any au- 
thor whose writings are of such exquisite variety and 
finish as those of Tennyson must be made by a scholar 
who has exhaustive knowledge of his subject and rare 
judement. Otherwise, the result is most inadequate and 
crude, and may be likened to a cropped garden rather 
than to a collection of choice flowers. Dr. Van Dyke, is, 
however, unusually fitted to his task, and is most ably 
assisted by Mr. Chambers, so that the volume will be of 
great value to students and for use in libraries. The 
introduction, which consists of vurious papers, on: 
Tennyson’s Place in the Nineteenth Century, An Out- 
line of Tennyson’s Life, Tennyson’s Use of His Sources, 
Tennyson’s Revision of his Text, the Classification of 
Tennyson’s Poems, the Qualities of Tennyson’s Poetry, 
A Metrical Note, and A Bibliographical Note, is most edi- 
fving and delightful, while the classification of poems is 
fine. The notes are likewise helpful and show much 
care jin preparation. The book is well bound, and 
printed in clear type on good paper. 


NATURE AND LITERATURE. A 
By Sarah Row Christy. New York: 
Illustrated 


PATIIWAYS IN 
First Reader. 
University Publishing Company. Cloth. 
in color. 

Here is a First Reader that is, indeed, quite out of the 
ordinary, and unfortunately, the points of departure are 
not casily described. lt is true that it must be seen to. 
be appreciated. The name of the book is a good one, but 
it is not new in its suggestion. The illustrations are 
abundant and heautiful, but this is not new in First 
Readers. Nature and literature are the source of supply 
for selections, and illustrations, but others have gone to 
the same fountains for their inspiration. 

The method is new in particulars, so new, 
thoughtful, and interesting as to make it worth while for 
any primary teacher or supervisor to examine it with 
ereat care, Unfortunately, any attempt to tell how she 
does it would be liable to harm rather than be likely to 
help the cause, 


BEAD WORK. How to Do It Series. By T. Vernette 

Morse. Illustrated with working designs. 

CHIP CARVING. How To Do It Series. By T. Vernette 
Morse. Tlluetrated. 

Chicago: Art Craft Stpply Company. 

Bead work, once a royal pastime, always a favorite 
craft of the Indians, much of whose history is recorded in 
it, and now revived in both its simpler and more artis‘ic 
eflects, is here plainly explained and illustrated. The 
work is recommended for use in schools, if the designs 
are made by the pupil, as an aid to the teaching of form 
and color, The manual is well prepared, and of much 
Practical usefulness. The manual, Chip Carving, like 
the preceding, is concise and practical. Its directions 
are plain and obviously useful. And the designs given 
are both of the simple and the ornate. 


THE LADY OF THE LAKE. By Walter Scott. Edited, 
“ith an introduction and notes by James Chalmers, 
Ph. D.. LL, D., president South Dakota State College 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

. his is one of the best of the current editions of 

masterpiece, It has the author’s own intro- 
ction to the edition of 1830, with a descriptive and ex- 

hin preface, which goes far to mate plain obscure 

Tiong not unly, brt which greatly stimulates the im- 

vic of the student, and bring time and scenery 

Seat before him. Mr. Hamilton Mabie’s paper on 

In “Backgrounds of Literature.” lately published, 

ea ‘Fens new interest in all of his writines. None of us 
n afford not to know them, and the noble environment 


the, Spirit of them. This little book is serviceable to 
end, 
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George Washington. By Horace E. Scudder. Riverside Literature Series, No. 62. Paper, 30 cts.; linen, 40 cts. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


378-388 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


85 Fifth Ave, NEW YORK 


MACAULAY’S ESSAYS ON ADDISON AND JOHNSON, 
Edited, with an introduction and notes, by George B, 
Aiton, M. A., Inspector of high schools, Minnesota, 
New ork: D. Appleton & Co. 

This excellent edition of two of the excerpts on the 
list of college readings is edited with the view of enlist- 
ing the student’s own study of the period to which 
those writings belong, and, indeed, of English history in 
general. A list of books of reference and an adequate 
chronological table assist him to this end. An interest- 
ing sketch of Macaulay prefaces the book. 


AROUND THE WORLD IN THE SLOOP “SPRAY.” 
By Captain Joshua Slocum. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, 50 cents, net. 

No more inviting book has been placed before young 
people this year than these adventures of the intrepid 
captain of the “Spray,” in his trip around the world. 
That any man could accomplish such a feat in so small 
a craft, is in itself sufficient to attract the attention of 
people, old and young: but when his adventures are set 
forth in so delightful a manner, then the value of such 
a voyage is especially noticeable. 

In preparing this edition the author has adapted the 
bock te children of school age, ard combines in it a 
lesson in geography and a story of adventures. The 
illustrations are good and many, the type is clear and 
attractive, and the binding serviceable. 


TREASURE ISLAND. By_ Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 

This edition cf Stevenson’s delightful story is one of 
the series pub’ished under the name of ‘Canterbury 
Classics.” It is adapted to young people of twelve to 
fifteen years of age, and contains many appropriate illus- 
trations, a frontispicce of Stevenson being especially 
noticeable. The type is new and clear, and the book is 
attractively bound in a serviceable cover. 


THE CURIOUS BOOK OF BIRDS. By Abbie Farwell 


Brown. lllustrated by H. Boyd Smith. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 191 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.10, 
net. 


It may be said reverently, “Thank God for one bird 
book that is not nature study, that is not science, that 
is not art.” Such we now have, always with us, and it 
is, indeed, matter for thanksgiving that we have one 
book of sentiment, of tradition, of myths, bright, racy, 
fascinating. Woe to America if we ever succeed in 
making old men and women, wise men and women out of 
little people. Let us have a law that will forever bind 
and gag those who would rob the world of Santa Claus, 
Mother Goose, the Fables, and the Myths. 

But “The Curious Book of Birds” is not a classic, was 
not written by Hans Andersen, the Brothers Grimm, nor 
by the great unknown, but by a bright, twentieth cen- 
tury womam, who has gleaned among the myths and 
fables. and in a way of her cwn, and an admirable way 
it is, has teld what curious reople, young and old, have 
thought of curious birds in the long ago. 

Incidentally, some child will really have a clearer idea 
of birds and their ways, social and domestic, than they 
would have from the Nature study of birds. There will 
not be lese of science, because of a little, or a deal of 
fun, which always was and always will be relished by 
the best of men, and by some women and children. All 
honor to Abbie Farwell Brown for having given us this 
cheery view of birds that are classic. 


NEW SONGS FOR MALE QUARTETS. Compiled 
and arranged by Walter Howe Jones. New York: 
Hinds and Noble. Stiff paper. 57 pp. 7x9% inches. 
Price, 50 cents. 

The aim of this collection is to furnish selections, of 
which every number will prove of practical as well as 
artistic value. With few exceptions, the songs are en- 
tirely new, and are published here for the first time, 
while the few which have appeared are not generally 
known. and may, therefore, be considered new. In gen- 
eral, also,the compositions are not arrangements of other 
cones for male voices. The author expresses his in- 
debtedners, among others, to Professor Leo R. Lewis of 
Tifts Collere. Thera are a few sacred songs at the 
close, though most of them are for secular use. Humor 
and love are included, as might be expected in a general 


GERMAN COMPOSITION. With a review of grammar 
and syntax, and with notes and a vocabulary, by B. 
Mark Dresden, A. M., instructor in German, State 
Normal! School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. New York and 
Chicago: American Book Company. 

This book, intended for students who have a working 
knowledge of the German grammar, and some facility 
in translation, coutains a brief review of grammar and 
syntax, with some thirty brief exercises in German com- 
poeition. It also contains notes and a vocabulary. It 
is well planned fcr the period of study it covers. 


WOMAN’S UNFITNESS FOR HIGHER CO-EDUCA- 
TION. By Ely van de Warker, M. D., commissioner 
of schools, Syracuse, N. Y. New York: The Grafton 
Press. 12mo. Cloth. 225 pp. Price, $1.25, net. 

The fact that Dr. van de Warker is the commissioner 
of schools at Syracuse, besides being a physician of more 
than ordinary prominence, makes this book an unusual 
authority. Tihat he views the subject from a broad 
standpoint may be seen from the fact that he treats of 
the cemmercial element in co-education, the literature, 
as well as the physiology of co-education, the social side 
of life in mixed colleges, love and marriage, and the 
shadow side of co-education. 

This book will undoubtedly arouse an immense amount 
of criticism. for the subject is handled without gloves, 
but every fact is well founded, and every deduction and 
opinion is based upon the knowledge and observations 
of many years. The volume js one of the new educa- 
tional! series from the same publishers. 


CICERO’S TUSCULAN DISPUTATIONS, BOOK I., AND 
THE DREAM OF SCIPIO. Edited, with introduction 
and notes, by Frank Ernest Rockwood, professor of 
Latin in Bucknell University. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
This scholarly and thoughtful little volume merits at- 

tentive consideration. It contains two excerpts, each 

complete in itself, from the later and choicer writings of 

Cicero. These selections, we are told, are now little read 

in colleges, but in this form, with the illuminating pref- 

ace which accompanies them, they deserve immediate 
adoption by maturer students. Their place in Cicero’s 
philosophy, and especially as an express‘on of the faith 
in which it merged, or with which it 
was co-oxistent make it of peculiar interest. 

His conclusions, reminding one strongly of those of the 

Greek sages, whose pupil he in his later years became, 

ean hardiv fail to engage and profit the students for 

whom it has heen so carefully, and so adequately pre- 
pared, while the casual reader of the classics will give 
it immediate and warm approval. 


THE GERMAN FORMS AND MOST COMMON WORDS 
ARRANGED ACCORDING TO THE FREQUENCY 
OF THEIR OCCURRENCE. By William Sihler, A. M., 
nrofessor of German at Luther College. Decorah, Ia. 
This manwal is designed to aid the memory by the 

repetition of familiar words and brief idioms. It is 
hoped that the pupil may, in this way acquire,—uncon- 
sciously in a degree, and by the law of repetition—a 
knowledge of the most frequent and useful German 
forms, and at the same time possess himself of much 
vaJuable material belonging to the language. A novel, 
and yet a quite natural method easily used as an ac- 
cessory to more attentive study. 


BOOKS RFCEIVED. 


‘“ Homeric Stories.”” Ry Frederick A. Hall.—‘'A Latin Gram- 
mar” Ry George M. Lene. New York: American Book Comrany. 

“A Monograph on the Teaching of Arithmetic.” By John C, Stone. 
Boston: Berjamin H, Sanhorn & Co. 

**Poema of Fdgar Allan Poe.” Ry Charlies W. Kent. Price, 25 
cents. “Elements of English Compesition”’ Rv T F. Anntireton. 
Price, 60 centa,——* Points at Teene.”” By Henry A Beers. Price, 
$1.°0 New York: The Macmillan Comnany. 

‘*Letters from S. Lenise Patteson. Price, 75 
centa. Philadelphia: George W. Jecohs & Co. 

Louisiana Purchase.” Rv Ripley Hitcheeck. Price, $1.23.—— 
“First Three Rooka of Homer's Iliad.” By Thomas D. Seymour. 
Price, $1.25. Roston: Ginn & Co. 

“En Vovage.” Rv T. M. Clark.—‘Chateaubriand’s Lea Aven- 
tnree du Dernier Abencerage.” Fdited by Victor E. Francois. Price, 
Mcents New York: Wm. R. Jenkins 

**Campe’a Robinson der Jiingere”’ Edited by C. H. Ihershoff 
** Goethe’s Das Mirchen.” Edited by C. A. Eggert. Boston: D C. 
Heath & Co. : 

“ Longmans’ Schoo! Geogranhvy” By G.G. Chisholm and C, H. 
Leete. Price. $1.59. New York: Lonemanse, Green, & Co. 

“A New Sch-ol Managemert”’ Ry Levi Seeley, Phe D. Price 
$1.28." New York: Hinde & Noble. 
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Aids Digestion 
Horsford’s 


Acid 
Phosphate 


Half a teaspoon in half a glass 
of water after meals removes the 


distress, oppression and “all 
gone”’ feeling. Gives gvod appe- 
tite, perfect digestion and restiul 
sleep. 

A tonic for mental, Nervous 
aud physical weakness. 


fat druggist can’t supply you we will send 
small bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
RumForD CHEMICAL Works, l’rovidence, it.I 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE: 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading ,are solicited from schoo] author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


February 13: Connecticut. High School 
and Classical Teachers’ Association, 
New Britain. 


February 23-24-25: N. E. A. Department 
of Superintendence, Atlanta, Ga. Pres- 
ident, Henry P. Emerson, superintend- 
ent of schools, Buffalo, N. Y. 


March 9-10: Pennsylvania City and 
Borough Superintendents, Norristown. 
President, J. K. Gotwals, Norristown. 

June 28-July 1: National Educational 
Association, St. Louis, Mo. Secretary, 
Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

July 5-6-7: New York State Teachers’ 
Association, Ithaca. President, James 
M. Edsall, 8418 Bay Parkway, Brooklyn. 


July 5-8: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Bethlehem, N. H. President, 
Charles H. Keyes, Hartford. 

July: New York State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Ithaca. 

October 20-21-22, 1904: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Middlebury. E. 
G. Ham, secretary, Montpelier. 

Christmas week: Washington State 
Teachers’ Association, Spokane. Presi- 
dent, H. B. Dewey, Spokane. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


GREENVILLE. A teachers’ institute 
was held in the town hall January 17. 
The program was as follows:— 

Principal James E. Klock of the State 
Normal school spoke on the subject of 
reading and the pedagogy of spelling. 
“What is Nature Study?” was the subject 
of a talk given by Professor Clarence 
Weed of the New Hampshire College of 
Agriculture. The afternoon session was 
opened at 1.30 o’clock with singing by the 
children of the grammar schools. This 
was followed by a talk on “School Man- 
agement,” by Superintendent Folsom. 
Superintendent Silver of Rochester de- 
livered an interesting address on ‘‘Physi- 
ology.” Following this address a large 
number of questions were asked by many 
of the teachers present which were an- 
swered by the different speakers. In the 
evening Superintendent Folsom delivered 
a lecture on “Rural School Problems” to 
a large and attentive audience. 


DURHAM. Another addition to the 
scientific equipment of the State College 
has been made by the opening, this term, 
of the new laboratory of soil physics. 
The laboratory is well filled with appa- 
ratus for work, and has been arranged and 
planned by President W. D. Gibbs. The 
students in agriculture are carrying on 
experiments here in soil moisture, and 
aeration, specific gravity, adhesiveness, 
and other physical properties of soil. 

At a meeting of the supervisory board 
of public schools for the Alton, Durham, 
and Newmarket district held in Dover, 
January 18, W. B. Sprague of Cambridge, 


Mass., was unanimously elected superin~ - 


tendent in place of Mr. Libby, who de- 
cided not to leave his present position in 
Warner. 

Mr. Sprague is a graduate of the Albany 
Normal school of New York and of Har- 
vard University. He has had several 
years’ experience in teaching and supervi- 
sion in the schools of New York and 
Massachusetts. He received the highest 
endorsement from the authorities of Har- 
vard. 


KEENE. A teachers’ institute in con- 
nection with the winter meeting of the 
Cheshire County Teachers’ Association 
was held at Keene, January 22, with the 
following program:— 

Morning—‘“‘Waste,” Superintendent C. 
J. Richards, Walpole; “High School His- 
tory,” Miss Mabel Hill, State Normal 
school, Lowell, Mass.; “Discipline,” Prin- 
cipal James E. Klock, State Normal 
school, Plymouth; “Geography,” Miss 
Lillian A. Ordway, State Normal school, 
Framingham, Mass. 

Afternoon—“What is Nature Study?” 
Professor Clarence M. Weed, New Hamp- 
shire College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, Durham; “Art in School Work,” 
Nathaniel L. Berry, supervisor of draw- 
ing, Newton, Mass.: “Nature Study by 
Topics,” Professor Weed. 


HANOVER. The department’ of peda- 
gogy has made arrangements for a series 
of four lectures on educational topics. 
They will be given during the remaining 
winter and spring months. The subjects 
of these addresses will be of much inter- 
est to college men. The addresses and 
men who deliver them are: “American 
Ideals in Education,” John T. Prince, de- 
livered January 15 in Wilder hall: Feb- 
ruary 12, “Ideals in Life,” Walter S. Par- 
ker: March 18, “Suiting Our System of 
Education to Present Needs.” John M. 
Tyler: April 22, “The Teacher in the Com- 
munity,” Superintendent If. Freeman Hall. 

Mr. Prince, in his address. drew 
from a successful career as an investi- 
gator of pedagogical problems and from 
his writings and lectures on educational 
topics. He is a special agent of the Mass- 
achusetts board of education. 

Professor F. H. Dixon has resigned 
from the secretaryship of the Tuck 
school, On account of pressure of busi- 
ness. He will go to the University of 
Michigan March 15, to give a course of 
lectures on industrial history and indus- 
trial organization. Dr. Person has been 
chosen to succeed Professor Dixon. Pre- 
vious to Professor Dixon’s departure and 
on his return he will give his entire time 
to the department of economics, especially 
to reference work in transportation. 


MANCHESTER. W. H. Huse, princi- 
pal of the Hallsville grammar school, gave 
a lecture on “The New Geography” before 
the Progressive Study Club on January 
19, on the annual visitors’ day. The lec- 
ture was illustrated by specimens and 
lantern slides. 


MIDDLE ALANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


BROOKLYN. Superintendent Edward 
B. Shallow will deliver a series of lectures 
on science in the seventh and eighth years 
of the Elementary Course of Study at 
public school No. 137, Saratoga avenue, 
corner Bainbridge street, on the follow- 
ing-named dates: — 

January 21, “Science in the 7-B Grade’; 
January 28, “Science in the 8-A Grade”; 
February 11, “Science in the 8-B Grade.” 

Professor J Herbert Low of Erasmus 
Hall high school will continue at the 
Girls’ high school his course of lectures 
on American, English, and Continental 
History, as follows: — 


January 19, “Development of Govern- 
ment under the Anglo-Saxons”; January 
26, “England under Normal Control— 


1(¢65—-1485”; February 2, “Development of 
Government, Learning and Industry— 
1066—1485”; February 9, “The Climax of 
Royal Supremacy—1485—1603”; February 
16, “Overthrow of the Theory of Divine 
Right--1603—1713”; February 23, ‘‘Mod- 
ern England—1713—1904.” 

Dr. Richard Elwood Dodge of Teachers’ 
College of New York will delivera course 
of lectures based on the course of study 
and the syllabus in geography, at public 
school No. 3 on the following-named 
dates:— 

January 27, “Geography of 4-B, 5-A, 
5-B, and 6-A Grades”; February 10, 
“Geography of 7-A Grade’; February 24, 
“Geography of 7-A Grade Continued”; 
March 9, “Geography of 7-A Grade Com- 
pleted”; March 23, “Geography. of 7-B 
Grade.” This course will be given at 


public school No. 3 on alternate Wednes- 
day afternoons, beginning at 4.15 P. M. 


each session. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


CALIFORNIA. The school year of the 
Southwestern State Normal school has 
opened in the most encouraging way. 

The attendance is much larger and the 
work every way better than ever before. 
Among the new things being done is the 
appointment of a skilled professional 
nurse, whose time will be used even more 
in helping healthy students to take care 
of their health and to keep themselves at 
the top of their physical condition than 
to nurse the sick. But the student that 
does fall sick will have better care than 
if she were at home. 

Two of the ablest county superintend- 
ents of the state, F. R. Hall of Washing- 
ton, and W. W. Ulerich of Westmoreland, 
are laid up temporarily, by illness. The 
institute work and other work of each 
will have to be done by others. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
MINNESOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS. Totai school expendi- 
ture for a year is $936,919, of which the 
salaries of teachers alone is $650,448, or 
about seventy per cent. There are 906 
teachers. 

Minnesota will be represented in the 
educational work at the St. Louis exposi- 
tion. Already circulars have been sent 
out with suggestions for preparing the ex- 
hibit. The normal schools receive fine 
appropriations to further the work of the 
exhibit. 

The primary school fund has been dis- 
tributed pro rata. The fall appropriation 
exceeds $815,000, or over two dollars per 
capita. Later another appropriation of 
about a dollar will be made. Minnesota 
has reason to be proud of her fund, which 
promises to reach a permanent amount 
of $30,000,000. Valuable mines have been 
found on some of the school lands. 


State Superintendent J. W. Olsen has 
given out that the October general school 
apportionment for this year wili be $815,- 
000; this will give about $2 per pupil. 
The distribution is made to the counties, 
and through them to the school districts 
on the basis of the number of pupils who 
attended forty days last year, in schools 
that held at least a five-months’ session. 

Elmer Shepard, eldest son of Irwin 
Shepard, permanent secretary of the N. 
E. A., enters upon his duties as instructor 
in mathematics at Williams College this 
year, from which institution he graduated 
with honors in 1900. He took post grad- 
uate work at Columbia, since which time 
he has been teacher of mathematics in 
the Illinois state normal school at 
Charleston. He has been his father’s as- 
sistant at every meeting of the N. E A. 
for ten years, and is widely known and 
greatly appreciated by the profession. 


BLUE EARTH. High school debating 
teams representing Blue Earth, Winne- 
bago City, and Fairmont have indicated 
their intention to enter the High School 
Debating League contest this winter. As 
a result of this excellent training, a mem- 
her of this high school has won a place 
on one of the freshman debating teams at 
the State University this fall. 


PRESTON. An analysis of the returns 
from the recent state teachers’ examina- 
tions brings these interesting facts: Of 
the 176 candidates of this (Fillmore) 
county, sixty-two were graduates of our 
state high schools. Thirty-eight of them, 
or sixty-one per. cent., passed. Of all the 
remainder of the candidates, 114 in num- 
ber, but thirty-two, or twenty-eight per 
cent., passed. This is a splendid showing 
for the high school graduate, when this 
fact is known, that of those other than 
high school graduates who failed, thirty- 
seven were teachers of more than five 
months’ experience. Of those who for the 
first time succeeded in obtaining certifi- 
cates, there were eighteen; of these, six- 
teen were high school graduates, and the 
other two had attended high schools. 
This record in one of the largest counties 
of the state certainly justifies the exist- 
ence of the high schcols, and also the 


magnificent “state aid” that Minnesota 
distributes annually. 
MINNEAPOLIS. Cooking and shop 


work will be placed in the seventh and 
eighth grades of the Minneapolis schools 
this year, and there willbe four cooking 
schools and four manual training schools. 


NEBRASKA. 


LINCOLN. The Nebraska Schoolmas- 
ters’ club met at the Lindell hotel, Jan- 
uary 22. There was a good attendance. 
The paper of the day was by Superintend- 
ent W. H. Gardner on “Agriculture in the 
Public Schools.” The discussion was led 
by Dr. C. E. Bessey. 


Cc 
Chicago Junction 


Our weekly market letter, now ready for de- 
livery, is devoted tothe Financial Situation, 
Chicago Junction Railway & Stock Yards, 
Pennsylvania R. R., and the United States 
Realty Company. A copy will be mailed 
upon application, and we respectfully solicit 
a share of your patronage. 


INTEREST allowed on deposits. 

ADVANCES made on collateral. 

NEW YORK and BOSTON STOCKS 
bought and sold on commission for cash, or 
carried on margin. 

PRIVATE WIRE to New York. 

DISPATCHES from the leading Financial 


Agencies at our clients’ disposal. 


(ee It often happens that a person re- 

ceiving our weekly market letter 
has an account with another broker 
which may not be satisfactory. Should 
you be in this position and wish to trans- 
fer your account to us, we would be glad 
to arrange it without trouble or expense 
to you. If this suggestion meets with 
your approval, kindly advise us, either 
personally or by mail, and we will give 
the matter our immediate attention. 


Corey, Milliken & Co., 


(Established 1890.) 
BOND AND STOCK BROKERS, 
310, 311 and 312 Exchange Building, 


BOSTON. 


MARITIME PROVINCES. 


MONCTON, N. B. The school 
teachers of Brunswick have formed 
a union and have agreed on a minimum 
seale of salaries. At a general meeting 
in this city organization was completed. 
The constitution set forth the objects of 
the union as follows:— , 

First, to aid the cause of education; sec- 
ond, to exalt the character and efficiency 
of teachers; third, to lengthen the period 
of service for teachers; fourth, to increase 
the salaries of teachers and so render the 
profession more attractive and perma- 
neut; fifth, to use all honorable means to 
secure the passage of laws beneficial to 
the profession, and to improve the condi- 
tion of teachers and schools. 


HOW A STORY GREW. 

Miss Ellen Glasgow, the author of “The 
Deliverance,’ the notable novel of the 
year, has three sisters who are devotedly 
interested in her work. This interest 
reached a climax during the writing of 
“The Deliverance.” Miss Glasgow had 
given her sisters an outline of the story, 
and it appealed to them strongly. When 
she writes, she locks herself in her den, 
a small room in the Glasgow home at 
Richmond, Va. After she had finished a 
chapter, she allowed her sisters to read it. 
As the story developed, they became ab- 
sorbed. They could scarcely wait from 
day to day to learn the progress of the 
novel. As the story grew, they camped 
outside Miss Glasgow’s room, and when 
she came out after a hard morning’s 
work, there was a wild scramble for the 
freshly written sheets. 


> 


The strongest love in the world is not 
that of a mother for her child, as is gen- 
erally believed. It is the love that man 
hath for himself——Baltimore American. 
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King’s “ VERTICAL” Pens 


LEADS 
ALL OTHERS. 


KING'S 


—- VERTICAL PEN 


Nos. 1-2-3-4, Essex Vertical and New Slant Pens are 
especially adapted for school and college use. 
30 cents per gross. Send for samples. 


Economy is Wealth 


BEST INK 


WHY NOT MAKE YOUR OWN 
INKS AND SAVE MONEY? 


e putting up packages of concentrated 
powtler, 048 of which contains all the ingredients 
tor making & full pint of the best Red Ink for 
25 cents, and one & gallon of the best Black Ink 
for cents. 

Place contents of package in a pint for red ink, or 
a gallon for vlack ink, ot lukewarm water that has 
been Loiled, and let it dissolve, and you will have an 
ink that is superior to most and inferior to none. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


G. FRANKLIN KING, 
Cor. Hawley St. and Hawley P1., Boston. 


GREATER NEW YORK AND 
VICINITY. 


New York Office, 10 E. 14th St., Room 7. 


LL news items for this department should be 

sent to Room 7, 10 Kast Fourteenth street, New 

York city, at which place copies ot the Journal or 
American Primary Teacher may be secured. 


GROUT’S TWO BILLS. 


At the request of Comptroller Grout, 
Senator MeCabe has introduced into the 
legislature two bills of vital interest to 
the teachers of this city. 

The first bill is to amend the charter, 
so as to restrict eligibility for appoint- 
ments as principals to four years’ exper- 
ience in local schools. The same bill pro- 
vides that candidates for city superin- 
tendents, associate superintendents, or 
district superintendents, shall have had 
five years successful experience in the 


public schools in New York city since grad- 
uation from college. 

The second bill aims to prevent authors 
who are school officials from receiving 
royalties on school books which are used 
in the public schools in this city. 

This amendment is as follows: — 

“No school officer or employee shall 
have or receive to his own use any fees, 
perquisites, commissions, income, rev- 
enues, or royalties arising out of such 
school officers’ or employees’ authorship 
of, or interest in, books used in any of the 
public schools in the city of New York, 
or in any schools that participate in 
school funds administered by the Board 
of Education.” 


NEW YORK MALE PRINCIPALS’ AS- 
SOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Male Princi- 
pals’ Association of New York was held 
on Saturday morning, January 23. A long 
discussion was carried on among the prin- 
cipals in reference to the proposed 
changes in the pension law. lt was the 
unanimous opinion of the association that 
the pension law should be changed so as 
to allow retirement on half pay without 
limiting the maximum to $1,506, as under 
the present law, so that the principal re- 
ceiving $3,500 for grammar school, or 
$5,000 for high school should be retired on 
one-half of his present salary. 

Discussion as to the two bills before the 
legislature which are mentioned above 
was presented, the predominate opinion 
being that it was unwise to take any 
active partisan interest in the bills, and 
that the principals as such should wel- 
come the appointment of non-residents, 
provided such possess superior qualifica- 
tions of those already teaching in the 
schools, 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: — 

President, John Doty, Manhattan; vice- 
president, L. A. Best, Brooklyn; recording 
Secretary, M. D. Quinn, Long Island city; 
corresponding secretary, M. C. Fleming, 
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Brooklyn; treasurer, J. J. Driscoll, Rich- 
mond; executive committee, Dr. Conroy, 
Manhattan; Dr. Gunnison, Brooklyn; Mr. 
‘Quigley, Queens; O. F. Donovan, Rich- 
mond; W P. McCar.uay, Bronx. 


MISS WALKER WINS SUIT. 

Some time ago Miss Emma A Walker, 
a teacher in Brooklyn, brought suit 
against Principal Lyman A. Best and City 
Superintendent Maxwell for $10,000 
damages for libel. 

The suit was based on the charges that 
Mr. Best made a malicious report as to 
her standing and suceess as a teacher in 
public school No. 13, where Mr. Best was 
then principal, and she also charged Dr. 
Maxwell with writing a letter to Borough 
Superintendent Ward of Brooklyn, in 
which he stated that he believed that Mr. 
—s estimate of said teacher was cor- 
rec 

The jury rendered a verdict of $750 
against Superintendent Maxwell on the 
ground that his letter to Superintendent 
Ward was not a privileged communication. 
The jury exonerated Principal Best on the 
ground that his report was a privileged com- 
munication made necessary in the official dis- 
charge of his duty. 


DR. JOHN GALLAGHER DEAD. 


After fifty years of successful labor as 
teacher in the schools of Brooklyn, Dr. 
John Gallagher, principal of the Brooklyn 
training school, died of pneumonia on 
January 15. Dr. Gallagher was born in 
County Tyrone, Ireland, seventy-une 
years ago. At twelve years of age he 
came with his parents to United States, 
and settled in brooklyn. He served suc- 
cessively as principal of public school No. 
7, of public school No. 5, and of tne 
training school for teachers of Brooklyn. 
During his long control of the training 
school his excelient theories of discipline 
and his broad scholarship had a very 
beneficial effect upon the teachers who 
have gone forth from the training school 
to take their places in the Elementary 
schools of the city. 

The funeral was held from the Church 
of our Lady of Mercy on January 18. 


COUNTRY SCHOOLHOUSES. 


George M. Whitaker, in the New Eng- 
land Farmer, in one of his journeys 
through the country district, is led to re- 
mark: “I wondered at the lack of inter- 
est which is taken in the appearance of 
many country schoolhouses. A few trees 
and shrubs with an occasional vine would 
cost almost nothing, but they would 
transform a dreary, repulsive spot into a 
place of beauty, teaching the children 
something of the higher and brighter side 
of lite. A teacher of refinement, force 
and ideas could do much toward starting 
a right impulse in tne direction of the re- 
spectable appearance of school grounds. 
In towns where there is a grange, here is 
a practical kind of work, that will benefit 
the whole community and be of lasting good.” 


THE BOSTON THEATERS. 


MAJESTIC. 
If amusement be the principal obje<ct 
now sought by theatre-goers, ‘‘Buster 


Brown,’’ which enters upon its second and 
last week at the Majestic theatre next 
week, fills the bill. Atmost every one is 
familiar with the side-splitting adventures 
of Buster Brown, the funny creation of the 
artist, Richard FI’. Outcault, which are de- 
picted each week in the colored supple- 
ment of the New York Herald. There is 
searcely anybody who doesn’t know a 
Buster in real life, and we all have a sneak- 
ing fondness for the boy who is so full of 
animal spirits that they are bound to find 
vent in some kind of mischief. The man- 
agement realized how intimately Tige is 
bound up with Buster, and they have se- 
cured for this part, George Ali, the well- 
known animal impersonator. There are 
some sixty people engaged in the repre- 
sentation, inéluding a chorus and ballet 
and a number of beautiful ‘‘show girls.’’ 
One ballet has a novel idea, the dresses il- 
lustrating the fashions and regulations of 
popular bathing resorts. The scenery is 
elaborate and requires two sixty-foot cars 
for its transportation. 


GLOBE. 


The second week of the engagement of 
Hanlon Brothers’ ‘‘Superba’’ at the Globe 
theatre will begin onday. The strong 
favoritism displayed always by Boston 

lay-goers towards the Hanlon attractions 
n a course of about twenty-five years has 
been exemplified by the marked approval 
with which this newest and latest Hanlon 
venture has been received. Those who sce 
the wonderful accuracy and precision with 
which the action of “Superba” is carried on 
might be interested could they see the ap- 
parent bustle and confusion on the stage 
during the action of the play. A large 
force of skilled unseen workers moves with 
such silent care that order resolves itself 
out of chaos. The Hanlons excel in design- 
ing and building pantomimes, and have no 
equals in the invention and construction of 
the tricks and illusions used in shows of 
this class. ‘Tneir shops and studios at Co- 
hasset, twenty-one miles from Boston, afe 


in operation during the greater part of the 
year, and a large force of scenic artists 
and carpenters are constantly at work. 


KBITH’S. 

“Shipmates,” a little one-act play that 
deals with an incident in the life of ao old 
New Bedford fishermen, is to be given its 
first New England presentation at Keith's 
Boston theatre the week of February 1, 
the principal player being Edmund Day, 
the well-known and popular author of 
vaudeville sketches. Other entertainers 
are Sadie Cushman, Herbert Holcombe, and 
Sam Curtis, in one of their clever burlesque 
schoolroom seenes; Harry LeClair, an ac- 
complished burlesque female impersonator; 
Milc. Ballerini, trapeze performer; Armagh 
O’Donahey, who is known as “tne legiti- 
mate successor of Scanlon’’; LaVeen and 
Cross, comedy acrobats, and the World 


’ trio, in novelty costume changes and danc- 


ing. The juvenile trons have been re 
membered with a dog act, as usual, and 
the sensational “Kit Carson” iilm will be 
retained in the biograph. 


TREMONT. 

The success of the musical comedy, ‘Mr. 
Picxwick,’’ at the Tremont theatre con- 
tinues unabated. De Woilt Hopper, in tne 
titie part, has thoroughly identiftes him- 
selt with the character as adapted ircm 
Churles Dickens’ first famous nvvel, anu 
Digby Heil gives a highly entertaining im- 
personation of the irrepressibie Sam 
Weller. Laura Joyce Beli, as the impr2s- 
sionable widow, Mrs. Bardell, is as Lunpy 
as it is possibie to imagine, while peiite 
and pretty Marguerite Ciark is 
as Sam Weller’s sweetheart. Che two acts 
are brimful of bright comedy ani rinsing 
melody, and the stage is betimes liiled Wita 
a great array of pretty girls. ‘These invit- 
ing features are illuminated by bright 
scenic displays and biending color effects, 
and the jolly Pickwickians come and go 
amid a continuous spiendor of stagecraft 
that is not commonty beheld in ordinary, 
comic opera or musical comedy. On Mon- 
day, February 8, patrons of the 


‘remont will be treated to a decided nov- , 


elty, when Lew Dockstader and his big 
minstrel company begin a two weeks’ en- 
gagement. ‘this will be the first organiza- 
tion of the kind to occupy. the ‘Tremont 
stage, but Manager Schoeffel believes it 
will be heartily welcomed, as it is the 
largest and most expensive in existence, 
and offers a program promising rare en- 
joyment. 
MUSIC HALL.: 

The ‘Sign of the Four,” a strong drama- 
tization of A. Conan Doyle’s famous detect- 
ive story, is to be presented at Boston 
Music hall next week, by Waiter Edwards, 
and an excellent company. No adventures 
of Sherlock Holmes have been more widely 
read than those related in this exciting 
story, most fascinating of all from Doyle s 
pen. The drama of intrigue, mystery, a:id 
love is unfolded with intense dramatic in- 
terest, lightened by charming bits of humor 
and ludicrous situations. Mr. Edwards is 
surrounded by an admirable company, in- 
cluding Charles E. Coburn, Gage Bennett, 
Robert Lothan, James Hoyt, James Burns, 
Mabel Haxiett, Kathleen Chamber, Agnes 
Porter, as Louis Lander, and Frank 
Tucker, in one of the most unique charac- 
ters ever seen on the stage, and played by 
one of the few one-legged actors in the pro- 
fession. The production is elaborate, 
special scenery having been provided for 
each of the four acts. 


OF INTEREST TO MANY. 


’ G. Franklin xing of Hawley street and 
Hawley place, Boston, has two concen- 
trated ink powders, which he is sending 
out, postpaid, for twenty-five cents a 
package, one which will make a pint of 
the best red ink, and one for twenty cents 
a package, which will make a gallon of the 
best black ink. The directions for making 
are very simple, and those who have used 
the inks pronounce them as free flowing, 
unfading, and unsurpassed by any. These 
inks are very much cheaper than any 
others. 

Attention is called to the advertisement 
in another column of the Interstate School 
of Correspondence of 378-888 Wabash ave- 
nue, Chicago. This school has a bona-fide 
uffiliation with Northwestern University. 
made after a thorough investigation on the 
part of Northwestern. No other correspond- 
ence school has such an affiliation. The 
text matter in the school is prepared es- 
pecially for correspondence work. Expe- 
rience has shown that printed instructions 
for correspondence students must go fur- 
ther than the classroom text-books go. 
The school supplies, so far as possible, the 
lack of the presence and influence of the 
teacher. In some instances, this lack is a 
godsend to the student. The criticism of 
the manuscripts is thorough and individ- 
ual. . Blanket paragraphs kept in stock 
for the purpose are not used. The com- 
ments upon the work of each student are 
commeuts that apply to him without re- 
gard to the work of other students; that 
is, they are absolutely individual. These 
are the three principal points of merit in 
this school; namely, the school is what it 
ought to be as is evidenced by its affilia- 
tion with Northwestern; the instruction 
matter is not a make-shift, it is what it 
ought to be; and the personal aid given 
each and every student is what it ought 
to be. 

The following from the New_York Sili- 
eate Slate Company, corner Church and 
Vesey streets, New York city, is of inter- 
est: “Silicate blackboards are constructed 
on an entirely different plan than any other 
board. First, we apply a waterproof coat- 
ing on the board, rub this down until the 
the surface is perfectly smooth’ and free 
from imperfections, then apply the second, 
third, fourth. and fifth coats with our Sili- 
eate black diamond liquid slating, sand- 
papering each coating thoroughly until the 
eurface is hard as a stone. This accounts 
for their great durability. Silicate black- 
boards will wear from ten to fifteen years, 
and will give better satisfaction than slate. 
if used according to directions. If you 


want a blackboard that will wear and give 
satisfaction, buy a Silicate Board. lt is 
wonderful in construction, wonderful in 
durability, and wonderful in price. There 
is no board manufactured that can com- . 
pare with it. Those interested are asked 
to send for catalogs. 


lew things are more fascinating to study 
or harder to explain than the movements 
of the heavenly bodies Apparatus and ob- 
ject lessons are indispensable in this line, 
and easily handled. imple and easily un- 
derstood apparatus is a n. Among the 
best, if not the very best of these is Laing’s 
planetarium, for saie by the Laing Pianeta- 
arium Company of etroit, Mich. ‘The 
proprietors claim for it simplicity and ex- 
emption from breakage and disorder, as it 
has no cog-wheels or intricate machinery, 
Being simple in construction, it is easily 
kept in order, and manipulated by the in- 
structor or the pupil. it surpasses other 
and more intricate apparatus not only in 
its simplicity, but by showing more strik- 
ingly the relative motions and positions of 
the heavenly bodies in those im ortant 
phases of instruction so difficult for the 
pupil and embarrassing for the teacher 
without a good illustrating apparatus. The 
Gauses of the seasons, the variations in day 
and night, ‘the moon’s nodes and phasges, 
the cause of eclipses, ete.; in short, all the 
pecome which tax the constructive imag- 
nation of the child in its first attempts to 
of astronomical graphy 

e simplified and are clear. A 
booklet will be sent free. one 


The employment department of the 
Remington Typewriter Company supplies 
competent stenographers and operators to 
users of writing machines, without charge 
either to employer or employee. It sends 
to employers only those who; in the judg- 
ment of the manager of the department, 
are qualified to fill the requirements of the 
positions at the compensations offered. 
‘The department is conducted through the 
company’s regular offices in every city in 
the country. In 1903 it made a new record. - 
The following totals tor the year 1v% in 
some of the leading cities show clearly the 
present magnitude of the work of this de- 
partment:— 


n 
g 
es 
on 
New York 770 5,880 8 
St. Louis 1,152,480 
Philadelphia ............ 1.536 824,772 
Boston ........ 4: 781,092 
Kansas City 1,270 707,448 
421,788 
San Francisco .......... 1,136 755,508 


The most of our readers do not under- 
stand the theory of “‘seiling short,” and so 
are at sea in a “bear market.’’ There is 
no doubt in the mind of any sane man that 
the market has turned, and a good strong 

bull market” is here. ‘shat is, one may 
sately buy stocks, outright or on a reason- 
ably large margin, and be safe. Among 
the safe houses with which to deal are 
Corey, Milliken & Co., the bankers and 
brokers of 53 State street, Boston. In 
their latest market letter, they distinctly 
recommend the purchase of Pennsylvania, 
United States Realty and Chicago Junction. 
The first (now selling at 120) is, they say, 
cheap at any price under 150, at which 
price the six per cent. dividends yield as 
much as money put in the savings bank. 
At 120, the price speaks for itself. Bearish 
manipulation may put it somewhat lower, 
but in the long run, holders of Pennsylva- 
nia stock are bound to win out. They give, 
also, the best of reasons for buying the 
other two, and say: The stock markets 
have begun to anticipate a revival of better 
times and people to take a more common- 
sense view of things. 

Improved conditions have begun to be re- 
flected in the stock market. There has 
been a notable broadening and the > 
est kind of investment buying. It is 
realized that stocks have been depressed 
far below their actual values, and that 
now, if ever, is the time to buy for perma- 
nent investment. The investor, who buys 
now and on all recessions, is pretty certain 
to reap handsome profits in the next month 
or two. 


Of the Prang Educational Company, 
which has just moved its New York head- 
quarters to the fine new building at the 
corner of University place and Thiiteenth 
street (just out of Union square), having 
outgrown its Highteenth street offices, a 
contemporary has this to say: “The Prang 
Educational Company grew out of the 
work of Louis F. Prang, who has retired 
from active business life. The world owes 
two things to Mr. Prang. The first is that 
in 1856 he perfected the process of chromo- 
lithography, and made possible the repro- 
duction of the world’s masterpieces in 
color. His other great’ service was 
his furtherance of the cause of 
art education in the public schools, 
Walter Smith, the founder of the Massa- 
chusetts Normal Art school, was the first 
to interest Mr. Prang in school art educa- 
tion. With John §. Clarke and Mrs. Mary 
Dana Hicks, they began a series of art 
drawing books which attracted attention. 
Mr. Prang continued the work, and has 
given the country a good working system 
for the elementary instruction of the young 
in graphic art. It was to carry on this 
work that the Prang Educational Company 
was formed. Somewhat over a year ago, 
William B. Cochrane of New York and 
William §S. Mack of Chicago were an- 
nounced to have become members of the 
company. Both gentlemen had been in the 
service for a number of years. A little 
later came the remoyal of the house’s edi- 
torial department from Boston to aw 
York. Mr. Mack is _the manager of the 
Chicago office at 203 Michigan avenue, and 
Mr. Cochrane is manager of the New aoe 
office. The company has done much for 
art education and there is no doubt that in 
its new quarters its influence will continue 
to grow; and the public ,schools of the 
country will be the gainers. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
aeks for the co-operation of college author.ties. 
Properly authenticated news will be p:inted each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important coilege news. 


The following isa table showing the 
relative wealth of the country’s greate:t 
educational institutions: 

Leland Stanford University.. $40,000,000 


Harvard University.......... 17,000,000 
Columbia University.......... 9,500,000 
Cornell University ........... 6,500,000 
University of Chicago....... . 5,890,000 
University of Cincinnati..... . 5,000,000 
5,000,000 
University of Pennsylvania... 3,000,000 
University of California....... 2,900,000 
Northwestern University...... 2,500,000 
Dartmouth College............ 1,900,000 
Boston University............ 1,600,000 
1,500,000 
Colgate University......... ..- 1,500,000 
Amherst College....... 1,500,000 
Wesleyan University.......... 1,240,000 
University of Missouri....... . 1,230,000 
University cf Minnesota..... . 1,210,000 
Vanderbilt University........ 1,100,000 
Williams CoWege............. 1,050,000 


Among the new buildings that have 
been constructed by Harvard University 
since 1900 are Drayton hall, Everett hall, 
Harvard Union, Hampden hall, new Lec- 
ture hall, Pierce hall, Robinson hall, Rus- 
gel] hall, Stillman Infirmary, Semitic Mu- 
seum. In addition to these buildings there 
have been added to the university struc- 
tures the monster new stadium upon 
which nearly $200,000 has been spent. 


The American Economic Association 
and the American Historical Association 
on their recent trip South to attend the 
annual meeting at New Orleans, La., 
stopped over at Atlanta, Ga., to visit At- 
lanta University, where they made special 
investigation into the methods of Pro- 
fessor W. E. B. DuBois, the eminent pro- 
fessor of economics and sociology in that 
institution, whase researches in connec- 
tion with statistics of the negro race are 
of such invaluable assistance to students 
of sociology the world over; Dr. DuBois 
being recognized as the highest authority 
on this branch of the subject, in this 
country and in Europe. 


The Baptists of Colorado are working 
hard on the establ'shment of a womana’s 
college. The college building is at Mont- 
clair and has a twenty-acre campus. The 
building was begun in 189). its comp’e- 
tion was delayed by the panic. Rev. W. 
7. Jordan, formerly pastor of Calvary 
Baptist church of Denver, and president 
of the board of trustees, has undertaken 
the raising of money to open the college. 

fe says of it: “There is nothing in the 

est like the school we propose to build. 
It will be for young women, ard the idea 
is to give to Western girls, through this 
college, the same advantages which they 
would have at Vassar or any of the large 
colleges of the East. The outlook is ex- 
tremely bright and we are confident of 
our success.” 


A cablegram received January 20 by 
President Harper of the University of 
Chicago announced the death of Profes- 
sor Hermann Eduard von Holst at his 
residence in Freiburg, Germany, where 
for three years he has been on leave of 
absence, seeking to regain his health. 
The message was sent by Mrs. von Holst. 

Professor von Holst was at the head of 
the university’s department of history, 
and was seventh in order of senior'ty of 
the faculty. He was sixty-three years of 


age. 
PROGRESS IN PORTO RICO. 


The annual report of the commissioner 
of education for Porto Rico, Samuel M. 
Lindsay, announces a substantial and 
satisfactory progress in the school affairs 
ef the island. The year closed with 1,005 
schools open. The total school enrolment 
was 70,216, which is nineteen per cent. of 
the estimated total population of the 
school population of the island, and seven 
per cent. of the estimated total population 
of the island for 1903. For the support of 
all schools the aepartment of education 
had available from insular appropriations 
$547,767, of which $545,106 actually was 
spent. Other expenditures bring the 
grand total actually spent for education 
during the fiscal year up to $317,815. 


M-~asant Old Gentleman—‘Have you 
lived here all your life, my little man?” 

Arthur (aged six)—‘‘Not yet.”—William 
Morse Hedrick, in Lippineott’s Magazine. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pre+’t. 
M. ©. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


We start the New Year and the New School Term 


with large orders from all parts of the U. S., 
because School Boards purchase many New 
Books at this time. Look over your stock of the 


Book 


«ana 
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If they need replenishing, order at once---don’t 


let the New Books become worn out, soiled, 
and dilapidated, when it only costs 1; cents 
to protect a book for a full school year. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


Samples free. 


Springfield, Mass. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The February Everybody’s gives a 
statement of what the Democratic party 
now stands for, by the new leader of the 


Democracy in the House—Congressman 
John Sharp Williams. Another interest- 
ing feature is Emory R. Johnson’s explan- 
ation of “What the Panama Canal will 
Do for the Country.” In addition to the 
foregoing, there are ten stories—one in 
verse—and good virile stories with plots 
in them, at that. A superb series of pen- 
cil drawings of Philadelphia by Vernon 
Howe Bailey, a summing-up of the sea- 
son’s baseball records and portraits of the 
“All-Star Baseball Team,” fine pictures of 
the women who lead society in the big 
Western cities, accompanying an article 
on Western society by Mrs. Reginald de 
Koven. In a_ sterner vein is David 
Graham Phillips’s phillipic, “The Madness 
of Much Power,” in which he diagnoses 
the strenuous disease now epidemic in 
America. There are many other contribu- 
tions, and by no means the least notable 
is the beautiful “Autobiography of a 
Mother,” which is said to represent the 
personal experience of a well-known 
writer of fiction. 


—The February Atlantic offers a group 
of leading articles which can be neglected 
by no person earnestly concerned about 
the urgent issues in America to-day. 
These papers, in which subjects of the 
first importance are treated by the men 
best qualified to discuss them with au- 
thority and vigor, are: ‘“‘Wall Street and 
the Country,” by Charles A. Conant, a 
treatise on the uses and abuses of the 
money power, with which the number 
opens; followed by a sens'ble and dispas- 
sionate paper on “‘Lynching: a Southern 
View,” by Clarence H. Poe, and a 
thoughtful discussion of the question, “Is 
Commercialism in Disgrace?’ by John 
Graham Brooks. Henry Villard’s ‘“Recol- 
lections of Lincoln,” from his forthcoming 
autobiography, throw much fresh and 
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vivid light upon the character of Lincoln 
as a statesmun and as a man. Among 
the literary and biographical papers are 
Colonel Higginson’s delightful paper on 
English and American Cousins; Andrew 
D. White’s second and concluding paper 
upon Paolo Sarpi, the Italian reformer; 
“A Basket of Chips,” a finely wrought 
and attractive study of bird songs in 
winter, by Henry Oldys; a clever round- 
about paper on “Cynicism,” by Arthur 
Stanwood Pier; and a characteristic hu- 
morous sketch by Martha Baker Dunn, 
entitled, “Cicero in Maine.” The contin- 
uation of Robert Herrick’s strong serial; 
short stories by Charles Miner Thompson 
and Beatrice Hanscom; Robert. Grant’s 
delightful poetical tribute to Colonel Hig- 
ginson upon his eightieth anniversary, 
and poems by Arthur Ketchum, M. A. 
DeWolfe Howe, Clinton Scollard, and 
Rev. J. W. Chadwicx, D. D.; sinc2re and 
authoritative book reviews by various 
rands, and a genial Contributors’ Club 
unite to make an admirable number. 


--The February St. N'cholas is ric‘: in 
excellent reading matter and pictures. 
V. K. Frye’s “A Pointed Valentine” is a 
pretty story of life in our colonies early 
in the last century, and shows pictures 
of the little Puritan maidens. There are 
two anecdotes of General Washington, 
with two interesting pictures of the 
Tather of His Country. The second in- 
staliment of H. Irving Hancock’s “Japa- 
nese Athletics for Boys’ will delight the 
lads; and Katharine Louise Smith tells of 
“Our Northern Neighbors’ Winter 
Sports.” Clara Marie Platt’s “After You 
Were Asleep” will please younger readers. 
Verse and jingles seem unusually jolly 
and entertaining. The Department of 
Nature and Science grows in interest. 
The St. Nicholas League shows continued 
and unusual excellence in its contribu- 
tions; and Books and Reading is helpful 
and stimulating. 


Dr. Edmund von Mach, the well-known 
instructor of Greek art, has lately re- 
turned from a summer vacation spent. in 
Europe. While abroad Dr. von Mach de- 
voted a good deal of his time to a special 
study of the works of art in the Pergamon 
Museum at Berlin. He also secured a 


number of valuable photographs for his 
new book on Greek Sculpture. The latter 
work has recently been published by Ginn 
& Company, and is entitled “Greek Sculp- 
ture, lis Spirit and Principles.” 


ATLANTA MEETING, DEPARTMENT 
OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 


The outlook for the Atlanta meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence is ex- 
cellent. already the 150 rooms reserved 
at the Piedmont hotel (headquarters) are 
engaged, but there remain several hun- 
dred available rooms at the other excel- 
lent hotels within one or two blocks of 
the headquarters and the places of meet- 
ing. These rooms will be held for our 
members until February 10; after that 
date such rooms will be assigned as may 
be available at date of application. 

Unusually favorable rates and ticket 
conditions have been obtained. All 
ticl.ets from points in Western, Central, 
and Southeastern Passenger Association 
territory are subject to-extension for re- 
turn until March 31. Side trip rates of 
one fare for the round trip are offered 
following the convention to all points 
within 150 miles of Atlanta. 

't is hoped to secure the same extension 
of tickets in the territories of the New 
England, Trunk Line, and Southwestern 
Passenger Associations. 

The complete program will be published 
about February 1, and will be sent on ap- 
plication to any of the officers of the de- 
partment; to E. P. Burns, secretary of the 
local committee at Atlanta; or to the 
undersigned. 

In all cases intending purchasers should 
inquire in advance of local ticket agents 
as to rates and ticket conditions. 4 

Irwin Shepard, 
Secretary. 


REMOVAL NOTICE. 


The Prang Educational Company an- 
nounces the removal of its New York 
offices from 5 West Eighteenth street to 
the Flattau building, 113 University place 
(corner Thirteenth street), New York city. 
For many years the company has had 
its headquarters in Boston, but after Feb- 
ruary 1, the headquarters of the company, 
as well as its editorial department, east- 
ern sales department and eastern agency 
department will be located in New York. 
These new offices provide many additional 
facilities for accommodating the growing 
business of the company, and patrons 
and friends are cordially invited to visit 
them after February 1, 1904. The office 
of the company at 120 Boylston . street, 
Boston, will hereafter be maintained as a 
branch office. 


The New England Conservatory of Music 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Musical Director 


Second Session Begins Thursday, 
February 4, 1904 


This institution stands pre-eminently at the head of musical institutions in Am2rica. 
With 5 magnificent new building located in the finest part of Boston, constructed and used 
exclusively for its work, the Conservatory is able to provide facilities for musical study quite 


unapproachable elsewhere. 


Every department, and every grade of proficiency on the part of 


the pupil is provided for. The teachers are among the foremost artists and educators in the 


world. The prestige of the institution makes it 


possible for those who satisfactorily complete 


its courses of study to secure remunerative positions in the best schools throughout the 


country. 


When cvrresponding with please seentton this journal. 
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Some New Books. 


EDUCATION. 
Teachers’ Agencies. 


— 


Title. 
Dts AL 
and 
After Worcester 
Les Aventures du Dernier Aben. 
Goethe’s Das Mirchen..... 
The Poultry Book ( Part VEL) 
Homeric sees 
Beginners’ 
‘An Introduction to 
First Three Books of Homer’s Iliad...............++. 
Liquid Fuel and Its Combustion. 
Cauada in the Twentieth Century......----...-..+++ 
Longmans’ School Geography.........-. Chisholm & 
Source Book of the 
A Monograph on the Teaching of Arithmetic........ 
‘A New School 
Letters from 


untington \ 
gto The Macmi' lan Company, N.Y. g 
Beers “ “ 1.50 
Hadley Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 1.00 
ea John Lane, N. Y. 8.50 
Clark William R. Jenkins, N. Y. —_— 
rsho d.| D. C. Heath & Co. a _ 
Eggert “ Co 4 Bogten 
Doubleday, Page & Co., N. Y. 60 
Hall American Book Company, 
Francois bad bad 65 
Seager Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. 2.00 
Hitchcock Ginn & Co., Boston. 1.25 
Booth E. P. Dutton & Co., N. Y. 8.00 
Bradley bed 4.00 
Leete Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y. 1.50 
O’Shea “ 1 50 
Stone B. H. Sanborn & Co., Boston. a 
Saunders Richard G. Badger, " 1.25 
Seeley Hinds & Noble, N. Y. 1.25 
Patteson George W. Jacdbs & Co., Phila. 75 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency. 


Fine Arts Building, 
CHICAGO. 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU. 


O Ww is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right along through theyear. Mem- 
N bership good until the close of season of 1904. Write for application blank to-day. 


OF BOSTON, 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 


Correspondence invited. 


PROMPTNESS TO THE POINT OF PREDICTION 


Stockbridge, Mass.—Telegram.— Apply immediately, personally, Stockbridge, Mass., superinten. 
dent, eighteen andred.—To F.C. D., Troy, nex? Jan. 6, 100s. 


Telegram.—Starting for Stockbridge, 1.30, first train since receipt of your message.—Dr. Barnes, Jan. 6, 
Telegram.—Sure Coons has another place? Not known here.—Dr. Barnes, from Stockbridge Jan. 6. 
Telegram.—Coons elected head mathematical department high school here.—To Dr. Barnes, Jan. 6. 

lam at present acting as superintendent of schools here. A teacher is wanted immediately for the 
3d and 4th grades, and the committee will be glad to have you recommend one.—Dr. Barnes, Jan. 12. : 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
introduces to Coll 
ics 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY | ana Fam 


and FOREIGN $ssuperior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses. 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency new yor” 


New York 
mends college and normal uates, specialists, and other teachers to 


Recom: grad colleges, public and private 
schools, and families, Advises parents about sch wid. O. PRATT, Manager. 


the ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


Western Office: Los Angeles. 
H E B EST THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Normal School vacancies, 
ak and the best College vacancy, within the past year, in Pennsylvania, were 
filled directly through this Agency. We want teachers for the best vacancies in Pennsylvania and 
other States. For further information, cali to see, or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 


100 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
EDUCATORS EXCHANCE .C. A. Bldg., Portland, Me. 
Gives direct nominations. Write us. 


378 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 


Nineteenth Year. Best Schools and Colleges our 
rmeanent patrons. G teachers want 
eer Book containing valuable information F. 


EASTERN 


Teachers’ 50 Bromfield St., BOSTON 
Agency = 


Established 1890 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 


BOSTO 


Normal Teachers’ Agency, 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTO 


WANTED: Normal graduate of experience for 
grades 4—6. Salary, 89.00. vd 


Register with us and 
improve your prospects. 
All schools supplie 
modern teachers. 


407 Cannon Place, Troy, N. Y. 


HE SOUTH AND WEST 


offer better opportu- 
nities for aspiring 
teachers than any 


other section. For eleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY has 
done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever before. 


For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, 


roprietor, Nashville. Tenn. 


FREE ACCOMMODATIONS | 


Address, with 4 cents postage, . 
WORLD’s Farr, 915 Locust St., St. Louis. 


THE WOMEN’S PROTEST. 


The protest of the New York women 
teachers on the eligible list for principals 
to the Board of Education, against the ap- 
pointment of men to the places held here- 
tofore by women principals, is in sub- 
stance as follows:— 

“By placing the Goldey women at the 
head of our list we have been practically 
debarred from appointment for an -indefi- 
nite period to any school in Manhattan 
or the Bronx. By discriminating against 
us in favor of men for Brooklyn schools 
you are still further circumscribing our 


field for promotion, and aggravating the. 


unpleasantness of a situation, the poig- 
nancy of which is not diminished by our 
rrp. of the helplessness of our po- 
siuion, 

“We have been on the eligible list since 
December, 1901. We attained our posi- 
tion on that list after an expenditure of 
time, money, and energy. We took the 
prescribed examination in good faith. 
We believed that the policy of appointing 
women principals, then in vogue, would 
be continued. We trusted sufficiently in 
the good faith of the board to believe that 
no radical changes would occur of such a 
nature as to render our: prospects for ap- 
pointment as principals a constantly 
diminishing quantity. It is doubtful 
whether those of us that took, the last 
Principal’s examination for women would 
have done so could we have foreseen the 
inauguration of that policy of consolidat- 
ing schools and of appointing men to 
vacancies created by women which has 
contributed greatly to reduce our oppor- 
tunities for promotion. 

“Since we became eligible as principals 
a great number of schools have been con- 
Solidated and many principalships have 
thus been abolished. And in each of 
those cases of consolidation the door of 
Promotion has been shut in the face of a 
woman candidate. In view of the injunc- 
‘lon now in force restraining our appoint- 
ment in Manhattan—does it not seem a 
little harsh, at least, to discriminate 
against us in Brooklyn, which opens to us 
the only present possibility of appoint- 
ment? Our sense of the injustice of this 
discrimination would not be so keen were 
he men to be substituted for us, candi- 
dates who, like ourselves, have waited 


years for appointment. But when those 
appointments are to be made from a list 
of men who have so recently passed their 
examinations that the ink on their certifi- 
cates is hardly dry, then we feel that we 
are being treated with an utter disregard 
of our feelings and our rights. 

“We believe that we have certain vested 
rights, which certainly are ethical, and, 
we have been advised, are also legal. We 
contend that appointments fram the male 
list to vacancies formerly filled by women 
are equivalent to a merging of the two 
lists, which is not only contrary to the 
well-established rules of civil service, but 
is in conflict with a recently expressed 
judicial opinion on that matter. But even 
were the merging of those two lists per- 
missible from a legal point of view, we 
contend that the appointments from this 
merged list would have to be made in the 
order determined by the date of the re- 
spective licenses held by those on the 
lists. It was this principle of law which 
was enunciated in the decision in the 
Goldey case, and by virtue of which the 
holders of fhose licenses claimed pr‘ority 
of appointment. If this principle is 
effective as between licenses issued in 
1860 and those issued in 1901, it certainly 
must be effective as between 
issued in 1901 and those issued in 1903. 

“In conclusion, permit us to say that 
our purpose in submitting this memorial 
to your board is that our interpretation of 
our rights may be clearly defined and 
understood.” 


4 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, and is 
for sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a hottla 


he fact that a gallon of the first qual- 
ity of black ink, free flowing, and unfad- 
ing, can be made for twenty cents and a 
little labor, is a revelation to ink users, 
and G. Franklin King, of Hawley street, 
Boston, is being flooded with orders. You 
would do well to invest in a trial package. 


licenses | 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


Schermerhorn 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass,: 
4 Ashburton Pl. 


NEw YORE, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Cent Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave DENVER, Col., 533 Goepee ldg SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKAN x, Wash., Hyde Block. Los ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Bloc. 


C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 
2-A Beacon 8t., Boston. 
¥. M. C. A. Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Send f uai. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENGIES 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers, 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
HARLAN P. FRENCH. Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY, N. Y, 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION AND SUPERINTENDENTS 


Wishing Teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-Operative Association 


Esta lished 20 years, 1304 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
Positions filled, 6,400. Eastern Branch; 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WE FURNISH THE BEST POSITIONS — THE BEST TEACHERS 


Che Colorado Geachers’ Agency 


FRED DICK, ManaceR DENVER, COLO. 


7 EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 


to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN BLpa. Drs Morinzs, Iowa. 


Winship 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 
29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


Teachers’ 


Kellogg’s Bureau|4ny Subscriber 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. of the JournaL oF Epucation who would 


ike to have a specimen copy of the paper 
Established in 1889. like ey 3 py of the pap 
Has filled hundreds of places. sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
Recommends teachers heartily. sending us, on a postal card, the name and 


New England teachers wanted. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, address to which he would like the paper sent. 
NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO. 


Yo. 61 E. 9th St., NewYork, 
| OW TO 
Wanted, reacuers CELEBRATE 
who are willing to devote a part of Washington’s Birthday 
their spare time to soliciting orders Decoration Day 
for our educational publications to axp tue Fourth of July 


write us for particulars. = —_| Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men, 
We pay liberal cash commissions, ARRANGED BY 


Pror. JOHN A. SHEDD Anp OTHERS. 
and furnish all necessary supplies elon: 
free of cost. 


Address AGENCY DEPT,, New EnGLaAnp PustisHinc Co., 
ton. 
JourNnaL oF Epucation, 29-A Beacon St., Boston 


10 East 14th 8t., New YORE. 
29-4 Beacon St., Boston. 878 Wabash Ave.. CHIOA@O, 
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J. B. Lippincott 


Company's School Books = 


Diplomas, Certificates, rtr., 


For any kind of School. Modern 
designs at moderate cost, iuhether 
you order one or a thousand eee 


Ames & Rallinson Company, 


Arithmetics 


Lipprncorr’s MENTAL ARITHMETIC 
LIpPINcoTr’s ELEMENT’Y ARITHMETIC 
LIPPINCOTT’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC 


Histories 


Morris’s PRIMARY HISTORY 
MoRRIS’S ELEMENTARY HIsToRY 
MoRRIs’s ADVANCED HISTORY 


Worcester’s School Dictionaries 


WORCESTER’S NEW PRIMARY DICTIONARY 
WORCESTER’S NEW SCHOOL DICTIONARY 
WORCESTER’S NEW COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY 
WORCESTER’S NEW ACADEMIC DICTIONARY 


These are the best Dictionaries for school use. Try them. The schools of 
Washington, D C., are now using Thirteen Thousand Worcester’s 
Comprehensive Dictionaries. 


Languages 


PATRICK’S LESSONS IN LANGUAGE 
PATRICK’S LESSONS IN GRAMMAR 


Physiologies 


CUTTER’s BEGINNER’S PHYSIOLOGY 
CurTrER’s INTERMEDIATE PHYSIOLOGY 
CuTrrER’s COMPREHENSIVE PHYSIOLOGY 


Schwinn and Stevenson’s Civil Government 
Lippincott’s Elementary Algebra 


Upon application we will send to any address full information as to terms of 
introduction of our books. Correspondence solicited 


J B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Nature Study by Months. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


Adopted by the City of New York, 1902. 


A Capital Manual for Teachers. | Best Work Yet Written. 


“Nature Study by Months seems to| ‘Having thoroughly acquainted my 
me to be a capital manual for teachers. self with Mr. Boyden’s work, and 
Whatever Mr. Boyden does, he does having examined the book carefully, 
thoroughly and well, and this little book I can say most heartily that it is the 
is no exception.”—Hon. Frank best work that has yet been written.” — 
Secretary Massachusetts State| Carotyn D. Woop, Nature Supervisor, 


HILL, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Board of Education. 


The manual lays out only such lessons as have actually 
been tried by classes of children in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. Liberal discounts for introduction. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


NEW YORK: _ CHICAGO: 
10 East 14th St., Manhattan. 878 Wabash Ave 


BOSTON: 
29-A Beacon St. 


BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEACHER, 
GRAMMATICAL CAUTIONS. A concise and comprehensive arrange- 


ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in using English, supplemented 
by Exercises affurding the drill necessary to acquire facility and skill in applying 
these cautions. By James F. WILLIs, Instructor in English Grammar. Paper ; 
price, 25 cents. 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Analysis. 
By James F. WiLiis. This book has already met with a very large sale. _ It is inval- 
uable to all who have to do with grammatical analysis. Use it, and pupils will soon 
become skillful and interested, — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in diagraming. 
Paper; price, 25 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: BOSTON: 
378 Wabash Ave. 1o E. 14th St., Manhattan 29-A Beacon St. 


em York. % % 36th Year 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
INSTRUCTION 


By « School 
affiliated with 


Northwestern 
University. 


We have a published list 
of over two thousand 
graduates. Their success 
proves that other ambitious people should be tak- 
ing our courses. 

Ask for booklet H, which tells now correspond- 
ence work is done, and how to select a corres 
pondence school. Our school is affiliated witha 
great university; university entrance credits with- 
out examination are given graduates of our Aca- 
demic Department; our text matter has been pre- 
pared expressly for correspondence work; and our 
students are taught by college and university grad- 
uates, giving all their time to our correspondence 
work. 

Ask for special information on any of these 
courses: Literature, How to Write English, 
Latin, Algebra, Geometry, Physics, Botany, 
Pharmacy, Busiriess, Shorthand, Typewrit- 
ing, Strong Normal Reviews in twenty-two 
com non and high school branches. 


THE INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
378-386 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


UNIVE: R Write for Calalogues, | 


Price-List, »* 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


New York. v 


N. E. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<—~— 


Summer Schools. 


SUMMER SESSION 


Cornell University 


July 7 -- Aug. 19, 1904 
118 Courses in 23 Departments. Tuition, $25. 
For Colleee, High School, and Grade Teachers. 
Send for Circular and Book of Views. Address 
THE REGISTRAR, Cornell ey, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


FREE TOUR TO EUROPE. xxpenses. 


Clergymen, Teachers. and others who can influence 
8 friends to join one of my parties will be given one 
free ticket. Send for particulars and itineraries to 
EDWIN JONES, 462 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Vadas Vacation Tour 


JULY and AUGUST 


IN EUROPE 


Address Mrs. BE. G. VADAS, 
303 Alexander Street, 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 


QUICKLY CURES 


Hoarseness, Sore Throat, 
Coughs, and Gatarrh, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, COLDS, 

WEAK LUNGS, and Ali Diseases 

of the RESPIKATORY ORGANS. 
A perfect and lasting cure forthe most ob- 
stinate and persistent cases. A pleasant 
and palatable herb. Gives instant relief. 

TRIAL BOX, 10 CENTS. 

Full-size box, 50c. Druggists and by mai. 


Colorado Cough & Catarrh Root Co. 
310 TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON, MASS, 


Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand. 
EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE 


Elementary and High Schools 
- GREATER NEW YORK. 


‘Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor,’ 276 
pp., $1.50. Send fur Triai Lesson. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square, West, N.Y. 


PITMANIC SHOKTHAND isa rey- 
elation of simplicity. Greater speed. Easily 
read. Manual (19: pp.) contains complete key. 
Special price, 6)c. until March 31, with privilege 
ot returning book unused and getting money back. 
F, J. STEIN, 3lst & Cumberland Sts., Philadelphia. 


THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES 


The Study of Ivanhoe: New Editlon, with plans 
of castie and map of Lvanhoe Jand, 

A Guide to English Syntax: A study of the syn- 
tactic relations — in prose text, but not 
often stated in school grammar. 

The Creative Art of Fiction: An important aid 
in teaching fiction through its suggestive dis- 
cussion of narrative art, plot structure, etc. 

The Study of Idylis of the King: References, 
topics for study, etc. 

The Study of Romola: A guide for a year’s study 
of tne historical novel and the period of the 
renaissance. 

The Study of Henry Esmond: Arranged for the 
study of historical fiction. : 

Single pee 50 cents. Special price for classes. 

Send for full list of to 

eow H. A. Davipson, Albany, N. Y. 


Silicate and Slate Blackboards 


Send for prices before placing your orders. 
Trv us on your next order? Also on Sili- 
cate goods in all its forms. Wonderful in 
price, wonderful in make and durability, 


Manufactured only by the 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 


Cor. Vesey and Church Sts., NEW YORK. 


HEN corresponding with ourad 
WwW please mention this journal. 


Your Theme 


—if you are or speaking on any educatiunal 
subject—is probably treated expert in one or 


more articles in the back numbers of 


Gdsucation 


now in its 24th year. Onur complete card- index 
makes entire contents available. Send us your 
subject and we can name and furnish vol. and num. 
ber containing discussion of same. Single copies, 
35 cents. Subscription price, #300 a year. The 
leading monthly magazine of secondary education. 
Send us your entire periodical list for quotation. 


THE PALMER CoO., 
50 Bromfield St., _ 
BOSTON, MASS. 


_ Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 

for theadvancement of art education, and trait- 

ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., ton 
H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRaAmINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial! attention is called 

to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 

logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
A. G. Boyogn, A.M. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
© For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, 


Principal, 


. P, BROKWITH. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FrronsuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. Taompson. Principal 
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